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In the past, many banks hesitated to enter the 
automobile financing field because they were un- 
willing to loan virtually blind on run-of-the-mine 
credit risks. 

Today, however, through active cooperation 
with local insurance agents under the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan, banks can obtain a good volume 
of better-than-average loans from among the 
hand-picked customers referred to them by in- 
surance agents. 


Insurance agents, as a rule, sell only the better 


type risks. Day in and day out, they are continu- 
ally calling on the kind of customers your bank 
wants — customers who are sound prospects for 
automobile loans and other bank services. Agents 
can and will help channel these customers to co- 
operating banks—thus producing a profitable and 
growing volume of desirable small loan business. 

If you are not already cooperating, but would 
like to do so, call the Atna representative in your 
community for full particulars. He is a man 
worth knowing. 
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Our Christmas cover picture (repeated 
above minus the color) shows the Choral 
Society of the National City Bank of New 
York in its annual program at the bank’s 
home on Wall Street. Number Eight, Na- 
tional City’s magazine, has permitted BANnK- 
ING to reproduce its striking color photograph 


Christmas 


Just a hundred years ago CHARLES 
DICKENS penned this Yuletide message: 

“Many merry Christmases, friend- 
ships, great accumulation of cheerful 
recollections, affection on earth, and 
Heaven at last for all of us.” 

BANKING will not attempt to garnish 
so bountiful a package. We just pass it 
along, tagged with our hearty good 
wishes. 


The Cover 


Tre tree, the choir, the columns and 
the arch, as the caption to the above 
miniature of the cover picture indicates, 
are one bank’s contribution to the good 
cheer of the Holidays. 

Each year the Choral Society of the 
National City Bank of New York gives 
a Christmas program on the banking 
floor at 55 Wall Street, New. York. Not 
only do the bank’s own people and their 
families attend the concert, but custo- 
mers and their families come, too. The 
audience is numbered in the thousands 

‘indeed, we’re told that it has ex- 
ceeded 4,000 on several occasions. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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There is always a Leader 


The long and widespread pref- 
erence for La Monte Safety Paper 
among America’s great banks 
and corporations clearly estab- 
lishes this product's leadership 
in. the field of check protection. 


@ For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your 


Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 
SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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jUST A MINUTE—Continued 


The Society, now 14 years old, has 
more than 100 voices. It has given many 
public recitals; some of which have been 
broadcast across this land and to foreign 
countries. 


Well-Stocked 


J . Wit IRwin and Bos KIRKPATRICK 
break out a Holiday theme in their 
cartoon story, “‘ Well Stocked for 1947.” 
The idea is that banks, like department 
stores, have an attractive array of 
merchandise the public needs. The job, 
of course, is to sell it. 

On the shelves pictured by Messrs. 
I. and K. are such goods as savings ac- 
counts, trust services, .bank money 
orders, Savings Bonds and many other 
things which, familiar enough to bank- 
ers, move into constructive use more 
freely when they are called to peoples’ 
attention. 

Mr. Irwin, on the staff of the Purse 
Company at Chattanooga, does the 
scripts for BANKING’s popular monthly 
feature. Mr. KrirKPATRICK is an Atlanta 
artist. 


Music 


I; ISN’T often that one of the Immortal 
Nine gets into BANKING; we must be 
primarily concerned with facts and 
figures. However, this month comes 
Euterpe, Muse of the G-clef, to preside 
over pages 36 and 37. 

The occasion for her appearance is a 


survey of music in banks—that is, staff 
orchestras, choral clubs, etc., and music 
that’s piped in for the benefit of both 
employees and customers. 

Frankly, there are two sets of opin- 
ions about the latter kind. Some bankers 
feel that music is distracting and that 
the day’s work should proceed without 
benefit of harmony, melody and counter- 
point. Others hold that music, either in 
behind-the-scenes working quarters, or 
in the lobby, or in both, is good em- 
ployee and customer relations. 

BANKING declines to take sides; but 
it did make a survey to see how ex- 
tensive was music’s use in the bank 
world. The results, written by Mary 
LEACH, an assistant editor of BANKING, 
and called “Some Banks Say It With 
Music,” cover the experience of banks 
with staff musical organizations and 
with the commercially provided variety. 

There’ll be more on the same subject 
shortly. 


ITO 


The initials stand for the International 
Trade Organization projected as one of 
the political and economic organizations 
designed to make this a better, more 
peaceable world. 

HERBERT BRATTER, who covered a 
good bit of Europe during a recent 
trip to’that unreconstructed continent, 
made his last stop in London where he 
observed some ITO preliminaries. Spe- 
cifically, he was an observer at a meet- 
ing of nearly a score of countries, called 
for the purpose of drafting not only the 


“The thing is—can you promise delivery Christmas morning?” 
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s/s FLORIDA 


PLORIDA TIME AGAIN 


Fun in the sun! Florida’s glorious 
sunshine is waiting to welcome you 
—warming the soft sands of beaches, 
inviting you to swim, fish, golf, and 
enjoy the many summer sports that 
are winter pleasures in Florida .. .to 
visit Florida’s famous attractions and 
thrilling spectator sports. 

Plan your Florida trip now. Come 
to play. Come to rest. Either way, 
this sunny escape from winter will 
be the most satisfying vacation you 
have ever enjoyed. 

In Florida, you'll discover many 
communities with an abundance of 
the good things you seek for your 
retirement years. Then remember 
that Florida furnishes two most 
important factors for complete 
contentment — a mild, comfortable 
climate all year ‘round, and sensible 
tax laws kind to moderate, fixed 
incomes. Choose your place in the 
sun this winter. 


FLORIDA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Tallahassee, Florida 
Please send me colorful Florida booklet. 
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In What City Was the 
. First Psychology Laboratory? 


The first psychology laboratory was 
A. established at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, in 1881 . . . Today, Balti- 
more is one of the Nation’s busiest centers 
of trade and commerce . . . the Equitable 
Trust Company, one of Baltimore’s busiest 
banks. Because it keeps in constant touch 
with conditions in this vital industrial area, 
the Equitable Trust can give prompt, intelli- 
gent, thorough service to out-of-town banks. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


BALTIMORE 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Cincinnati St. Lovis 


HAnover 2-2727 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


content of an ITO charter but the 
agenda of the world trade conference 
scheduled for next Fall. 

From the British capital he sent us a 
report on trends and plans developed by 
this group—the Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment—which we 
publish in this issue. 

ITO’s creation in some form or other, 
Mr. BRATTER says, is predicted with 
certainty by the London delegates. 

“Tt will bear the imprint of American 
multilateral trade ideas, for the pro- 
motion of which the United States has 
already invested and pledged billions of 
dollars. But the ITO will not be com- 
pletely ‘made in America.’ It will also 
reflect the wishes of other nations less 
economically developed than we are, or 
with different ideas of the role of the 
state in international and domestic 
commerce. If all the different philoso- 
phies of government and business repre- 
sented in the London discussions are 
reconciled, it will be no mean feat.” 


A Frontier of Good Will 


Baxxine had the good fortune to be 
among those present when the General 
Assembly of the United Nations opened 
its first American session in the New 
York City Building on the old World’s 
Fair grounds. As guest of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
provider of banking facilities for the 
UN official family, we saw as much of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


"We will now draw straws for the privilege 
of announcing the employees’ bonus to the 
red-haired secretary on the second floor. 
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% Just yesterday, it seems, good bankers 
were complaining: “If we could only get rid 
of that oily film on the vault door and safe 
deposit box surface.” . . . Today, thanks to 
H-H-M engineers, STAINLESS STEEL — 
for the vault entrance, safe deposit box 
surfaces, exposed sidewalls and ceilings! 
The oil film is gone forever. A wiping cloth 
restores the charm of stainless steel! 

% Just yesterday, it seems, good architects 
were saying: “This vault door weighs 
umpsteen tons — yet we hang it like a resi- 
dence door!” . . . Today, thanks to H-H-M 
engineers, the interlocking channel frame 
vestibule, securely locked to the masonry 


wall, affords the world’s most impregnable 
vault entrance! 


% Improved plant facilities, together with 
somewhat freer flow of materials, are com- 
bining to help us assure reasonably early 
delivery. Orders are filled in the sequence 
of their acceptance. Why not write — today? 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO, 


Monufecturers of Bonk Vault Equipment - Bonk Counters - Tellers’ Buses end 
Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank ond Office Sefes 


BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 


December 19146 


In New York 


OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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HE Royal Bank of Canada operates branches 

from one end of Canada to the other, in every 
large centre of population, in hundreds of smaller 
towns and villages. These branches, numbering 
over 590, offer a natural avenue through which to 
conduct the banking business for your customers 
in the Dominion. They also provide useful points 
of contact in future markets and areas of supply. 
We invite your inquiries: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency —68 William Street 


Norman G. Hart — Agents — Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 
in the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in London and Paris 


New York Hanseatic | | a 
Corporat’ AN GRICAN 
Founded 1920 \DD Dy | 


{ \ 


120 Broadway, New York 5 a 
Phone BArclay 7-5660 q A ( 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


Securities 


“This check was written under water, Mr. 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


the historic proceedings as a non-dele. 
gate could see—which means that we 
squeezed into standing room at an As- 
sembly auditorium door, alongside a 
Secret Service man and a dressed-up 
Marine sergeant. 

It was quite an afternoon: the Presj- 
dent, Mr. Mootov, gold braid, turbans, 
“tails,” good old blue serge, furs and 
animated conversation in a dozen lan- 
guages, which were just 11 more than 
BANKING’S observer, who majored in 
unrepresented German, could under- 
stand. 

Strolling in the corridor, you saw men 
from Moscow and London, Cape Town 
and Down Town Manhattan, from 
south of the border and north of the 
border, from the East and from the 
West. It was a sort of World’s Fair of 
people, assembled on the spot where a 
few years ago Bagdad on the Subway 
welcomed the nations to a display of 
trade and culture. 

The pageantry of opening day was a 
brilliant picture. But BANKING remem- 
bers particularly the remark dropped by 
a Chemical man when someone said 
that the UN assignment must indeed be 
interesting. 

“Yes, it is,” he replied. “ You see and 
meet so many interesting people. And I 
like to think that our office, in its small 
way, is 4 local frontier of international 
goodwill.” 

There’s a story about that office, and 
the bank’s larger UN branch at the 
Lake Success Secretariat, in this issue, 
“Banking Service for the United Na- 
tions.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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ongfellow 


House 


ONGFELLOW HOUSE in Cambridge, Mas- 
L sachusetts is one of America’s most 
heloved homes, for it was there that our 
favorite poet wrote many of his most de- 
lightful poems. 

When Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as- 
sumed the professorship of modern lan- 
guages and belles-lettres at Harvard, he was 
fortunate in securing rooms in the Craigie 
Mansion. This house in “Tory Row” was 
built in 1760 by John Vassall, a distin- 
guished financier of the period. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, the owner was 
forced to leave the country because of his 
sympathies, and the mansion was confis- 
cated. It soon became the favorite ‘rendez- 


Longfellow’s study, gathering place of nineteenth century literati. 


December 1946 


vous of the Colonial troops, 
and Washington used it for 
his headquarters for a long pe- 
riod. Mrs. Washington joined 
her husband while he was sta- 
tioned there, and the house 
and grounds were the scene 
of many brilliant Colonial fes- 
tivities. In 1793, the estate was 
purchased by Andrew Craigie, 
whose widow was eventually 
forced to open her home to 
paying guests. Longfellow was assigned an 
apartment which included the room used by 
Washington as his private chamber. In this 
room the poet wrote the immortal “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” In 
1843, Longfellow was mar- 
ried to Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton and the couple was 
presented with the house as 
a wedding present from the 

bride’s father. 
During the latter years of 
his life many honors were 
bestowed on the poet, and his 


The first American in Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey. 


home, which had always 
been very dear to him, had 
become the meeting place of 
many illustrious guests. 
However, his closest friends 
were probably the children 
of Cambridge, for the house 
was always filled with them. 
In fact, on his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday they presented 
him with an armchair made 
of wood from the chestnut- 
tree of his “The Village Blacksmith.” 
Many of the distinguished poet’s works 
are based on the American scene and in- 
clude such widely read and loved titles as 
“Hiawatha,” “Poems on Slavery,” “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,” “The New England Trag- 
edy,” “The Hanging of the Crane,” “The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” “Evangeline,” 
and “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
tector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


THE HOME 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
699 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
40 Broad Street 


Birmingham, Alabama 
1701 N. 50th Street 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
317 South Tryon Street 


Chicago, lilinois 
327 South LaSalle Street 


WRITE, PHONE OR CALL AT YOUR NEAREST WAR ASSETS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
704 Race Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Euclid and East 13th Street 
Dalias, Texas 

2001 McKinney Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 

417 Boston Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


29th Floor, Union Guardian 
Building 


Fort Douglas, Utah 

Building 440 

Helena, Montana 

Main and Sixth Avenue 

Houston, Texas 

7700 Wallisville Road 

Jacksonville, Florida 

St. John’s Shipyard 
Administration Building 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Troost and Bannister Road 
(95th Street) 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Wallace Building 

Los Angeles 13, California 
215 West Sth Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky . 

412 West Market Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

419 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Consolidated Vultee Bidg. 
New Orleans, Lovisiana 
7020 Franklin Avenue 
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ankers can benefit 


with this new book 


Here’s a real opportunity to be of unusual service to your present pg a 
and prospective customers considering new or branch plant loca- 

tions. The War Assets Administration is offering you, free, a copy SURPLUS PLANTS 
of the new PLANT-FINDER. It is a 222-page catalog, listing and 

describing in detail government-owned manufacturing plants and 

other production facilities which have been (or may be) declared 

surplus for purchase or lease. Have the answers at your finger tips 

... send for your copy today! | 


RE’S WHAT YOU'LL FIND IN YOUR PLANT-FINDER: HERE’S HOW IT’S INDEXED 


1, Basic information (size, location, use and physical equip- for easy reference: 
ment) about government-owned plants; 


1. By alphabetical listing of the wartime 
2, Notations earmarking particular plants on which more 


elaborate details are available through descriptive 
brochures; 


lessee; 


2. By classes of products, or functions 
3, Information as to which plants are available for disposal performed; 
now ... which plants, while now leased, are available 
| for future sale . . . which plants have had their machinery 3. By floor areas of buildings; and 
and other equipment removed, leaving only the land 
and buildings for sale or lease. 4. By geographical locations. 


STRATION OFFICE TODAY FOR YOUR PLANT-FINDER AND OTHER INFORMATION... 
York 5, New York Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Richmond 24, Virginia San Francisco 2, California 
) Broad Street 1528 Walnut Street End of East Fourth Street 465 California Street 
Nebraska Portiand 8, Oregon San Antonio, Texas Seattle, Washington 
OW. Building Swan Island 3rd Floor, Transit Tower 1409 Second Avenue 
Spokane, Washington, 500 Welch Bldg. + St. Lovis, Missouri, 505 North 7th St. - Tulsa, Oklahoma, Douglas Bomber Plant 


Whar Assets ApMINISTRATION 
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Federal Banking Law Reports 


FOR BANKS LARGE AND SMALL — Here is something 
new, something needed, for everyone responsible for the 
managemeng and direction of banking activities. Here is 
something néw indeed, but time-tested, time-proved in 
actuality. Fo Federal Banking Law Reports has stability 
and experiente Kehind it, stemming as it does from the 
original repofter in this highly-technical field, first pub- 
lished in 1914. Herg.is a swift, authoritative, and continuing 
reporter on the th 
banks and banking. 
SCOPE OF 


nd-and-one federal laws controlling 


“REPORTS” — Spanning the whole work- 


a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court_ond___ COMMEERGE) 


administrative isi6fis, returns, forms, reports, instructions, 


CCH TOPICAL 


concerning the important federal regulation and gpntrol of 
banks and banking. Pertinent full text provisio . forms, 
detailed explanations, editorial comments and suggestions 
make clear exactly what to do, and how and when snd why 
to do it in handling every day banking puzzlery under 
federal banking regulation. : 
ISSUED WEEKLY — Swift reporting of new delelop- 
ments as they “break” is traditional with the “Re 


the editorial aim is “always first with the latest”. 


Write for Complete Details 


"CAL LAW REPORTS 


Cwicaco 1 New 
214 N. MICHIGAN AvE. Empine STATE Bile MuUNSEY BLOG. 


LAW REPORTS 


BANKING 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


Verily 


iy August 15, 1897, Henry M. 
HERT, president of the Common- 
th Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
, Philadelphia, read a paper before 
new Trust Company Section of the 
rican Bankers Association meeting 

Detroit. The paper’s title was “The 
Relation of Trust Companies to Trust 
Estates.” 

“One trust man much interested in the 
ess was Isaac H. Orr of the St. 
puis Trust Company, who in the 
wevious year had helped organize the 
tion. 
_ The rest of this little story is best told 
in Mr. Orr’s letter to Merie E. 
GELECMAN, secretary of the present 
on Trust Division. 
_ “Eighteen ninety-six,” he wrote, 
“was my first year in trust company 
work. In trying to build a trust depart- 
ment I found little printed matter on 
the subject. As a result, the opening 
address of Mr. Dechert at the first 
meeting of the Trust Division in 1897 
was obtained by me and with his con- 
sent printed in circular form and dis- 
tributed by my trust company as ad- 
vertising matter. 

“Strangely enough, our trust officers 
in opening recently a safety deposit box 
of a deceased person, in the act of taking 
possession of the estate as executor, 
found in the box a copy of this first 
printed matter distributed by the trust 
company 49 years ago. 

“Upon inquiry, I could find no officer 
of this trust company who had ever met 
the testator for whom we were acting as 


"So he said, ‘ll bring you my mortgage 


business if you find me a house!’ ” 
December 1946 


How a Banker became a Magician 


and turned a predicament into an opportunity! 


A True Story of how a midwestern banker, by recommend- 
ing Lawrence Field Warehousing, turned an automotive 
parts manufacturer’s predicament into an opportunity. 


( Reading time 49 seconds ) 


Tus is the story of an automotive parts manufacturer who obtained 
a year’s contract for drop forge units from his principal customer. 
Simultaneously he was offered a “special buy” on all the steel bars 
and rods he would need to fill the entire order. 


Here was an opportunity for extra profits, but it had a string tied to it! 


The manufacturer had to take delivery of the bars and rods on a 
sight draft basis. And he had no cash. And his open line of credit was 
not enough to handle the deal. 


What had been an opportunity now remained a pre- 
dicament until our banker worked magic by introducing 
the manufacturer to Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


The banker knew that the bars and rods could be field warehoused 
under Lawrence System economically and without disrupting the 
manufacturer’s production schedule. To the banker the workings of 
Lawrence System was a familiar story. Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipts were issued on the bars and rods. These Receipts were ac- 
cepted by the banker as collateral, and with the receipts as security 
he was able to lend the manufacturer the additional money needed. 


In the same manner, for thousands of business men, American 
Bankers have worked magic with Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts 
for more than 33 years. 


AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
IN. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


Also: Los Angeles + Boston + Seattle - Buffalo - Cleveland - Richmond - Charlotte « Chattanooga 
Atlanta - Jacksonville - Orlando + Cincinnati + St. Louis + Fresno - Washington, D.C. - Houston 
Philadelphia - Kansas City, Mo. + Dallas - Denver + Portland, Ore. + Stockton + New Orleans 


SAN FRANCISCO I!, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American Correspondent Banks with modern, experienced service 


—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation 
Our Historical Firsts 

First permanent bank in British North America 

First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 

First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 

First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 

First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 

First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 

First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada, 


executor—but with his will was foung 
this copy of Mr. Dechert’s address bear. 
ing our imprint. The estate is worth ap. 
proximately one million dollars. 

“Verily, legitimate advertising pays,” 

Mr. Orr, now honorary chairman of 
the board of the St. Louis Union Tryst 
Company, was honored at the recent 
50th anniversary meeting of the Trust 
Division in Chicago as the sole sur. 
viving organizer. 


Interesting 


Aso in this issue: The story about 
Penn Model Village, a 30-house project 
for veterans which is being built by the 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Minneapolis on a cost plus basis. . . . 
A map showing that the average non- 
farm mortgage of $20,000 or over, re- 
corded by banks, had risen to $4,881 
at the end of the third 1946 quarter as 
compared with $4,213 and $4,606 at the 


First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 
addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,700,000,000 


end of the first and second quarters. 


“Reprinted from BANKING” 


Tae Chicago Daily News recently used 
one of BANKING’s epigrams as “ Today’s 
Chuckle” on page one. . . . The Sun- 
day Mirror of Columbia, Mississippi, 
requested permission to reprint Harold 
Severson’s “Selling Crop Insurance to 
Farmers” from the September magazine 
. . . Washington News Digest liked 
“Private Enterprise, Jr.,” by Millard 
C. Faught, in the October issue, and 
asked our consent for its republication 
in that periodical. 


CONVENIENCE 


Joun L. Cooey 
Our correspondents and their customers 
appreciate the convenience of our state- 

‘ wide connections. The Marine Midland 
Group of banks covers 45 strategic New 


York State communities with 96 offices. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


“Some copy-writer from our agency wants to 
know whether our women depositors are 
predominantly blonde.” 


BANKING 
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The Easy Way 
for Correspondent Banks 
to handle 


oreign Remittances 


Remittances of funds abroad provide 
correspondent banks with a timely, 
fertile field for the development of addi- 
tional revenue and an opportunity to 
establish a closer relationship with indi- 
vidual customers. The volume of these 
transactions is assuming important pro- 
portions as Government regulations now 
permit such remittances to all of Europe 
except’ Germany. 


A large number of correspondent banks 
throughout the country handle this 
type of business through us. Most 
of these banks do not maintain their 
own Foreign Departments but follow 
this easy plan. 


1. They accept instructions from custom- 
ers and relay them to us on forms provided 
for this purpose or by a simple letter. 

2. When the name of our correspondent 
bank is imprinted on these forms, the cus- 
tomer receives a receipt of his own bank. 
3. Our correspondent banks abroad, en- 
trusted with the execution of these remit- 
tances, obtain beneficiaries’ receipts which 
are forwarded to our banking friends here 
as evidence that the funds have been de- 
livered to the proper beneficiaries. 

NEW, SIMPLIFIED and improved 
forms for handling foreign remittances 
are now available. Sample forms and full 
data will be sent to banks upon request. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


55 Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
71 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TREASURY 
CERTIFICATE 
OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


November 1, 1947 


How Siinthevs Trust Can Help You With Your 
GOVERNMENT BOND ACCOUNT 


Now is the time to check your Government bond account in relation to 


factors which play an important part in bank earnings— 


Are your deposits going up or down?W hat are your prospects for loan expansion? 
What is the outlook in long term and short term interest rates? How should you 
diversify your maturities? What is your tax picture? Are operating costs going 


higher? Will greater income be needed? 


Our U. S. Government Bond Department jis equipped to prepare a de- 
tailed analysis of your bond account and to offer specific suggestions 


keyed to your present and future needs... Your inquiry is invited. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


\ 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 


YO U SE E AMERICAN CALCULATING SERVICE, Chicago, 


specializes in fast, accurate figure work; gets 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Practically every Burroughs machine you see in busi- 
ness was purchased because it best met the needs of 
the user... provided the most advanced features— 
the fastest, easiest operation—the most complete and 
usable facts and figures. For Burroughs has always 
been alert to changing needs of business . . . and 
quick to meet them with new machines and features. 


4 
Today, this alertness is more evident than ever be- 
fore. It permeates the Burroughs organization through 


Y 44. 
its entire producing and operating structure. It is a B roughs 


force that will give special character to the Burroughs 


machines and features of tomorrow. It is a force that IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 


will keep Burroughs first in machines, in counsel, inservice. IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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When a buyer finances his car or appliance 
at the bank, he gets “a good deal”. . . builds 
up his credit. When he buys his insurance 
from the Hometown Agent he gets service 

. . personal interest and attention. Bank, 
Agent and Buyer all benefit. And Fireman’s 


Fund's interests are identical with all three. . 


THAT’S WHY WE OFFER YOU 


EEX 


SAVIN 


TO PROMOTE BANK FINANCING 


A complete advertising plan for the bank’s own 

advertising ... FREE MATS for local news- 

papers... FREE FOLDERS for handouts and 

mailing. Radio commercials too. Ask any Agent 

representing a company of the 

Fireman’s Fund Group or write 


Firemans Fup 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S 
CE PANY 


IMPANY NDEMNITY CC 


OMPANY DEMNIT 
SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK +: CHICAGO - BOSTON ; ATLANTA 
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Bank Service for the United Nations 


General of the 

United Nations met for its first 

psa session in the New York 

City building on the site of the old 

World’s Fair, the delegates found a fully 

equipped banking office within the en- 

trance to the Assembly Hall. This un- 

usual bank facility is a sub-office of the 

United Nations branch of the Chemical 

Bank & Trust Company, New York. 

The main branch is at Lake Success, a 

dozen miles away. It serves the UN 
Secretariat. 

The General Assembly office, like its 
parent, was established under the direc- 
tion of the Chemical’s board chairman, 
Frank K. Houston, and the president, 
N. Baxter Jackson, at the request of the 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, to accommodate the delegates 
from 51 countries while they are en- 
gaged in their task at Flushing Meadow. 

The time of these visitors is so fully 
occupied that they have little or no op- 
portunity to take care of personal af- 
fairs, including financial transactions, 
during ordinary banking hours. Accord- 
ingly, the Assembly office of the bank is 
prepared to cash travelers’ checks, nego- 
tiate. drafts under letters of credit, buy 
and sell foreign currencies, and make 
remittances abroad by cable, draft or 
mail payment. There are also requests 
to cash checks issued to the delegates 
by their governments; likewise, an occa- 
sional check may be tendered for col- 
lection. 


Tae May issue of BANKING reported 
the establishment of the Chemical’s 
first United Nations branch at Hunter 
College. When the Secretariat moved 
from that upper Manhattan location 
last August to premises of the Sperry 
Corporation at Lake’Success, the bank’s 
branch moved with it. In greatly en- 
larged quarters in the main building of 
the Secretariat this branch has become 
a beehive of international banking ac- 
tivity. The personnel of the Secretariat 
has grown from a skeleton staff to more 
than 2,500, and the number is still in- 
creasing, with the result that the activi- 
ties of the UN bank are likewise on the 
uptrend. 

Cashing the payroll of such an or- 
ganization is in itself quite a task, 
whereas the other financial operations 
for which the Secretariat is responsible, 
such as remittances for the support of 
United Nations activities in other parts 
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of the world and those of affiliated un- 
dertakings including the World Health 
Organization and the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council, generate their own 
monetary transactions. 

Since the personnel of the Secretariat 
at Lake Success is more or less isolated 
from other banking facilities during 
working hours, it is natural that those 
requiring personal checking accounts 
should maintain them at the bank on the 
premises. Likewise;. persons sending 
funds abroad or receiving money from 
abroad use this branch; and there is 
always a lively traffic in travelers’ 
checks and foreign currencies among 
the official personnel. 

The ‘rectangular banking office is 
about 50 feet long and 40 feet wide, con- 
forming to the general architectural 
scheme of the appointments in the UN 


building. Cabinet work, walls and ceil- 
ings are of modernistic design, worked 
out in light tones. 

Three double entrance doors of nat- 
urally finished birch permit entrance 
and exit without conzestion. Two large 
writing desks in the lobby space provide 
facilities for endorsing checks and filling 
in deposit slips. The tellers’ counters, 
topped with low glass rails, and the 
officers’ platform behind them, are also 
finished in birch. 

Back of the counters also are the em- 
ployee lounge rooms and the vault 
room. 

Floor tiles throughout are of two-tone 
gray, blending with three gray walls. 
The fourth wall, in keeping with United 
Nations’ decorative schemé, is pale 
yellow. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


ibove, partial view of the Lake Success bank, with Romeo Balaguer, aide to Assistant 
Manager Charles Lorenz, talking to a visitor in the foreign department. Below, part of the 
lobby. Head Teller Jack Gieg is waiting on a customer 
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People really do like DeLuxe Person- 
alized Checks. Sometimes we think 
they exclaim over them far more than 
their value warrants. Once in a while 
we catch ourselves thinking, “Come, 


come, they can’t possibly be that 
good!” Then we look them over again 
with a critical eye and decide that 
perhaps they are as nice as bank cus- 
tomers say they are. 


But even though they may not deserve 
such a high rating, what is it worth 
to you as a banker and to us as a check 
manufacturer to see our customers 
smile and express satisfaction? The 
formal “thank you” we get when we 
render some service, the silent accept- 
ance of our product, the absence of 
complaints ... these are the normal 
rewards of business such as yours and 
ours. What is this extra “plus” factor 
of satisfaction worth to us? What is it 
worth to us to see that pleased expres- 
sion light up the faces of those we serve? 


WE DON’T WANT 
TO BRAG BUT... 


Weall get more fun out of our work 
if we can please someone, so why not 
please as many of your customers as 
possible by providing them with little 
things like Personalized Checks. They 
don’t cost much money — $1.25 for 
200—and they really do a job in the 
field of public relations. They do a 
job in the sorting and filing depart- 
ments. They do a job in reducing check 
expense. They pay off in direct pro- 

ortion to the number of users in a 

anking institution. Bankers from 
coast to coast are selling them with 
enthusiasm and from all indications 
their enthusiasm is growing all the 
time. 


If you haven't started to sell them in 
your bank, write us for samples of 
advertising material. Use one of our 
enclosures in your monthly state- 
ments. Get a few of your customers 
using them...then watch the demand 
grow. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


Yes, there is an economical ledger 
paper and index card made with 100% 
cotton fiber. PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
and PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are tough, 
long-lasting, and don’t get dog-eared. 

They work well with all ribbons, 
inks and carbons, and have the finest 
writing and erasing surfaces. Constant 
use and erasing neither change the 
color of these ledger papers and index 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


cards, nor roughen their surfaceso that 
entries would smudge, smear, or run. 

For permanent records to last in- 
definitely PARSONS LINEN LEDGER and 
PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are the stocks 
to specify. And for deeds, contracts, 
important correspondence and other 
types of long-lasting records PARSONS 
BOND, 100% new cotton fiber, will 
more than meet your needs. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY * HOLYOKE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘AROUND: 


OUR. 
BANK... 


LL the tellers in our bank are of the 
good-looking variety, but during 
the war we had an “Army wife” teller 
who was absolutely stunning. Among 
our most regular customers wasa thrifty 
10-year old boy who each week added a 
dollar or so to his savings account from 
money he earned doing jobs of lawn-cut- 
ting, yard-raking and errand running. 
This youngster always went to the 
prettiest teller’s window. If she was 
busy, he waited, even if another teller 
was unoccupied. One day she was out 
to lunch when he came in and after 
standing around a while he came to one 
of our officers and asked, “Where's 
the lady at the Number Three Win- 
dow?” 

“She is out at lunch,” was the reply, 
“but any of the other tellers will be glad 
to take your deposit.” 

The lad frowned, as one in deep 
thought, then said, “Thank you, but I 
always prefer to handle all my banking 
business with the same teller,” and 
walked out. 


** * 


THIS is the tale of a resourceful lady. 
The bank telephone rang and a feminine 
voice asked, “Will you give me the 
balance in William Anderson’s account? 
This is his wife.”” The operator buzzed 
an officer, who found on checking the 
signature card that the account was not 
a joint one. Tactfully he tried to ex- 
plain that the information could be 
given only at the husband’s request. 
After a little argument to the effect that 
surely a wife was entitled to know any- 
thing she wanted to about her husband’s 
business, the lady hung up. Half an 
hour later the ’phone rang again and the 
same voice said, “Will you please tell 
me if a check on William Anderson for 
fifty dollars is good?” The officer an- 
swering the call found that the check 
was good and told her so. 

“Thank you!” said the voice, tri- 
umphantly. “‘ Now I can make him give 
it to me! The old tightwad declared he 
didn’t have but ten dollars in the bank!” 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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We know a wonderful return on an investment. 
It's a bottle of perfume. Just take it home 
to that One Woman, and watch your stock go up. 


For Christmas, or any time, we suggest 
Taglio, a rare and beautiful Lucien Lelong 
perfume. 


PERFUME 
LUCIEN LELONG 
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OF A RIVER AND A BANK... 


The river, the Delaware, was here-when Philadelphia was new, carrying its 
tiny colonial traffic. As the city and-the need grew, the river grew in service to 
accommodate it—today it bears the water traffic of a great city. 


Similarly, The Philadelphia National Bank has grown with the city and the 
nation—amplifying its services to meet new conditions, new requirements. 


The experience of a century is a steadying thing. The Philadelphia National 
looks back over good times and bad—wars, booms, depressions. Through 
all, it has worked with and for other banks in communities throughout the 
nation, discharging its functions honorably and efficiently. 


The formula of survival and growth has been a forward-looking adaptability 


based on sound banking principles—and good relations with other banks 
as a useful correspondent. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Above—Low Height Desk-Safes provide swift access to 
savings ledgers and signature cards at South Brooklyn 
Savings Bank. Below—Twelve Desk-Safes conveniently 
arranged in four batteries directly behind tellers’ counters 
at Greenwich Savings Bank, New York. 


ZZ 


NEW LOW HEIGHT 
Savings Ledger 
Desk-Safe 


\\\ 


Supremely accessible space for savings ledgers and signature 
cards — attractive appearance — Certified 24-hour point-of-use 
protection against fire— these are the features built into the 
new Remington Rand Low Height Desk-Safe. 


Faster reference to ALL records and better service for cus- 
tomers are accomplished with this equipment. It is designed to 
be placed directly behind the teller’s counter. Active ‘signature 
cards are immediately available for reference in the top row of 
drawers. Below these drawers is a Sliding Desk Unit containing 
ten removable trays for active ledger cards. This unit usually is 
kept in the “out” position during banking hours for faster opera- 
tion. Two pull-out sections below are used for non-current signa- 
ture and ledger cards, deposit and withdrawal tickets and other 
bank records. 


These valuable signature cards and ledgers are not only 
available at point-of-use — they are protected at point-of-use — 
24-hours a day. The new Desk-Safe is built to meet the highest 
of all safe certifications — protection against severe exposure to 
fire for a period of four hours. 


Tor detailed specifications of the new Desk-Sate, write tor free 
Bulletin SP-SC-3111, or phone Remington Rand in your city. 


S 


Reminglon Rand 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, NY 
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wilted at 5 o’clock? 


...maybe she needs to brush up on her TYPING TECHNIQUE 


FIRST she must be 
alert, relaxed and com- 
fortable. She should 
sit upright. Her feet 
should be firm, not 
crossed or wrapped 
around chair. Good 
formis veryimportant. 


HANDS should be in 
restposition, forearms 
parallel with keyboard 
(about 30 degree an- 
gle). No pounding 
needed, just use rhyth- 
mic fingering with the 
wrists relaxed. 


TRIPLE posed draw- 
ing shows how back, 
neck and eye strain re- 
sult from bad posture 
With typing tech- 
nique and the right 
machine she’ll find 
typing lots easier. 


FIVE O’CLOCK and 
still relaxed becauseshe 
uses the bp tech- 
nique and has a Smith- 
Corona typewriter... 
engineered for her 
comfort and easier 
typing. See below. 


vAN far as upkeep is concerned,” said a 
motion picture executive, “there just 
doesn’t seem to be any!” And a busy New 
York secretary wrote, “Somehow, working 
has suddenly become pleasurable”. . . just 
one week after receiving her “beautiful, new 
Smith-Corona!” 


These comments are typical of the support 


Smith-Corona receives from both the girls 
behind the machines and the men who buy 
them. 

Prove it yourself! Match Smith-Corona 
against any other make. Weigh its perform- 
ance in terms of cost, dependability, precision 
of write and ease of operation. Then... 
decide your next purchase on the outcome. 


akes typing ; 
i 

On ey serge 


Youll find it easter with a Smith sg Corona 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 
. . makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 
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WASHINGT: 


ut of the perfectly normal post- 
election welter, two very definite 
factors emerge. The first is that 

the leaders of the winning Republicans 
in Congress have a specific long range 


rogram. 

The second certainty, apparent to the 
most casual searcher, most positively 
affects the financial world. It is that 
among the countless investigations to 
be made, with the steering of them in 
Republican hands, the whole subject of 
government guarantees of credit of any 
kind is coming in for a complete comb- 
ing. 
High on the list of New Deal opera- 
tions which Republican-led and Re- 
publican-controlled congressional com- 
mittees will thoroughly investigate is 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in all its myriad ramifications. 
This logically means a careful study 
and survey of the RFC’s latest and 
newest sugar coated pill that is being 
offered bankers in real promotional 
style through guarantee of credits. 

A better idea of the scope of Cer- 
tainty No. 2 will be attained if there 
is amplification of Certainty No. 1, 
namely, the Republican congressional 
program that has been evolved by the 
leaders. Spadework on that program, 
after intensive surveying of the ground, 
has been going on for a not inconsidera- 
ble period. Actual plotting of objectives 
and briefing of the combatants went 
right along with this preliminary work. 

Charles W. Tobey, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Jesse P. Wolcott, of Michi- 
gan, almost certainly will head the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
Senate and House, respectively. Besides 
Banking and Currency, Senator Tobey 
holds membership on these other com- 
mittees: Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, Interstate 
Commerce, Naval Affairs, and Terri- 
tory and Insular Affairs. Wolcott’s 
other committees are: Roads, and the 
special committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning. 

Now entering into the congressional 
situation in Washington, and important 
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to any part of the planned Republican 
program, is the question of what this 
new Congress will do about the LaFol- 
lette-Monroney congressional stream- 
lining act that passed the 79th Con- 
gress. As to committees in the 79th 
Congress, the Senate had 33 standing 
and eight special committees. There are 
48 standing and six special committees 
of the House. The LaFollette-Monroney 
Act calls for 19 committees in the Sen- 
ate, the Appropriation Committee to 
have 21 members and all others 13. 


“The Science of Rates and Risks” 


During recent years in the plague of govern- 
ment securities, government guaranties of all 
sorts and government participation in loans, 
the science of rates and risks has been all but 
lost, and many banks and many examiners now 
hesitate to take a business risk in the making of 
a loan, but rather prefer to take the easiest way, 
and when in doubt take government paper or 
government-guaranteed paper. I think this is a 
bad trend, and it is one which will surely lead to 
the total absorption of our banking system by 
the Federal Government. 

James K. VARDAMAN 
Federal Reserve Board 


Under the new act the House would 
have 19 standing committees. Appro- 
priations would be the largest, with 43 
members, and the others would vary as 
to membership, on down to the Un- 
American Activities Committee with 
nine members. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House would 
have 27 members, the same number as 
heretofore. Naturally, the past line-up 
of 16 Democrats and 11 Republicans 
will be reversed. And nobody can tell 
now, how many members of whatever 
political stripe who have been mem- 
bers before will be on the committees of 
the 80th Congress. Only the chairman- 
ships are at all certain. 

Keep in mind, always, however, that 
the LaFollette-Monroney streamliner 
act can be thrown out the window by 
the 80th Congress with a reversion to the 
old system. Republicans and Demo- 
crats do not think this will be done. 
They believe that when the new Con- 
gress organizes most if not all the provi- 


‘sions will be adopted by the rules 


committees and the main procedures 
planned in the act will be followed. - 

Mr. Wolcott’s fairly recent dicta in 
regard to such immediately interest- 
ing questions as control of consumer 
credit or any other kind of federal con- 
trol of anything bear remembrance. 

Few there are who cannot recall what 
Mr. Wolcott said a month or two ago 
when the Federal Reserve Board, in 
its annual report to the Congress, sug- 
gested, way down in the body of that 
document, that Regulation W ought to 
be written in inerasable ink on the 
statute books. Mr. Wolcott stated un- 
equivocably that he not only could not 
see why there should be such a law, 
but that he would, among the first 
things he planned to do in the coming 
Congress, introduce a bill demanding 
immediate and instant revocation of 
that regulation as a war-born ‘stultifi- 
cation of private rights and private 
enterprise. Those weren’t the words he 
used but he’ll admit with frankness 
that it’s what he meant. 

There is complete unanimity on the 
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plan of Republican leaders to examine 
critically all fiscal phases of goverm- 
ment. It is more than hinted that even 
federal housing statutes and operations 
will receive a going over with a view 
toward strengthening and simplifying 
the activities of that agency, in its 
insurances of mortgages and of Title I 
renovation and remodeling loans. 

But a main target of any investiga- 
tion along this line will be the RFC plan 
of credit guarantee. And when this sub- 
ject is broached not a few of the leaders 
questioned expressed opinions that are 
strikingly similar to the views stated 
by Robert M. Hanes, chairman of the 

| Small Business Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association in his 
address at the annual A.B.A. convention 
last September. Indeed, it was inter- 
esting to learn that one influential 
member.of the present Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee had passed 
_ around a copy of that Hanes address to 
| other committee members with the ad- 
monition that it “will stand study” 
by anyone. All of which plainly is more 
than just a straw in the wind to demon- 
strate what is coming. 


International Bank 


By this time it is evident that the 

| International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development will look mainly to 

the insurance companies for the large 

| part of its market in its issuance of se- 

| curities. There has been no change in an 

| original belief that at least the “mass 

| market’’ is to be found in that field. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


“Perkins, will you stop worrying about 
taking in Confederate currency?” 
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e Many business firms (like families) have had to 
“double up” . . . crowd extra personnel into offices 
already cramped because of inability to rent addi- 
tional space. 

Many apartment buildings are housing twice the 
number of residents for which they were planned 
... hotels are using every foot of available space to 
accommodate the unprecedented flood of travelers, 
sightseers and harried home-hunters. 

In such over-populated buildings, passenger 
trafic. may have become too heavy to be handled 
satisfactorily by the original elevator equipment. 

There is a proven remedy for this condition. It 
is Otis Elevator Modernization. Hundreds of out- 


dated or inadequate elevator installations have been 


a suggestion 


for over-populated 


buildings 


changed over, and the service improved, to meet the 
greater demand of present conditions. 

In many office buildings a changeover to Otis 
Peak-Period Control has made possible faster and 
more efficient elevator service — in a number of 


cases even with fewer elevators. 


An Otis survey of your elevator needs is the 


first step. For the finest in vertical transportation 


tomorrow, call Otis today. 
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THE IBM PROOF MACHINE 


All Phases of Proof and Distribution Work 


2 
@INCOMING 
29 


The flexibility of the IBM Proof Machine makes it 
@ great asset in any bank—large or small—whether 
its proof and distribution problems are confined 
to one department or spread over many. 

This machine can make as many as 24 separate 


DEBITS AND 3 
CREDITS 


distributions for either debits or credits—providing 
a detailed listing for each distribution. It auto- 
matically endorses outgoing checks and identifies 
incoming exchange items. Phone, write or visit a 
nearby IBM office today for full information. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
international Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The little man who wasn't there 


ARRY had worked for the bank twenty-three years. He 
was conscientious, punctual, trusted implicitly...an 
ideal employee. One day he failed to appear. Although 
a telephone call to his home revealed he had left for work 
at the usual time... he never showed up. After examining 
the books the bank understood why. They uncovered an 
embezzlement of $183,000. 

Your newspaper furnishes you with daily proof 
of cases similar to this. Unfortunately, you can’t always 
prevent dishonesty, but you can escape its results...with 
an F&D Bankers Blanket Bond of adequate size. 

We urgently suggest that you get in touch with 
the F&D representative in your community. He will be 
glad to review your bank’s requirements and advise as 
to whether your present coverage is sufficient, and loss- 
tight, under prevailing conditions. 


Baltimore 


< 
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FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


OSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


| | TELL 
| 
| 
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Continuously —for 


Half a Century 


315 banking institutions have been Central 
Hanover correspondents continuously for 
half a century. Central Hanover is one 


of New York’s oldest commercial banks. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporution 
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infact, this original belief: has been so | 


grengthened that plans already are 
well advanced to have the necessary 


abling legislation passed by the legis- | 


tures of the 
commonwealths”’ 
surance Companies in those states to 
deal in the International Bank’s securi- 
ties. These states are: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Ohio. 


“seven big insurance | 
that will permit in- | 


While International Bank officials .re- ‘ 
dlize that there are “fine possibilities” | 


in other states into which they eventu- 
ally will go for enabling legislation, they 


| 


have decided to ‘center their initial at- | 


tention on those mentioned with the 


idea of quickly opening their largest | 


market right at the start. 


National banks would be permitted | 


INSURANCE AGENT 


io invest up to 10 percent of: their 
capital and surplus if the securities: to 


be dealt in are approved by the Comp- | 


troller of the Currency. 


Two big questions still are undecided | 
wy International Bank officials. They | 


are, when the first issue of securities 
will be issued and whether they will 


A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 


AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 


| there were no insurance companies? Your 


be marketed through a syndicate or | 
through a fiscal agent. The first ques- | 
tion is almost anybody’s guess. Would | 
it be wise, in a venture of this magni- | 


tude and with worldwide ramifications, 
to make the start without positive 
knowledge of a mass market? That 
question, according to those studying 
it, seems to answer itself. 

On the question of the syndicate 
versus fiscal agent, there is some ‘dif- 


merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 
ble loss by fire and cther perils without 
the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 


| for more people, if they could not. buy in- 
| surance protection. 


| You and other home-owners would hesi- 


tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
fortably without the peace of mind you 
receive from adequate insurance. 


| The man who serves as the medium be- 
| tween you and your insurance company 
| and who makes the transaction conven- 
| ient and practical is your local insurance 
| agent. He is always available and 
| at your service, desirous of ade- 
| quately protecting your property 
| values. He is a very important 


member of every community. 


NIKED. STA 
INSURANCE 


OM 
ILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK] N. Y. 


NY 


"Go back and ask the person who gave you 
this seven-dollar bill to give you a five and | 
: two ones.” 
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To Save Lives—Homes and Jobs 


76% of all Fires* start from 4 major causes 


IRE has cost this nation two and 

three-quarter billion dollars in the 
past ten a This year’s destruction 
may well reach the alarming total of 
10,000 lives and 600 million dollars 
in desperately needed resources. 


To help you prevent fire at its most 
common scaling places, your fire in- 
surance companies have studied the 
causes of three and a half million fires. 


Four major causes head the list. 
These are the hazards that account 
for 76% of all fires: 


1. Carelessness in the use of matches 
and careless smoking habits—30%. 


2. Faulty heating equipment — 
stoves, furnaces, chimneys, etc.—24%. 


3. Careless use of kerosene and in- 
flammable cleaning liquids, gasoline, 
benzine, etc., in the home—12%. 


4, Faulty wiring and electrical ap- 
pliances— 10%. 


This is the season of greatest fire 
loss. The danger of losing your home, 
your job, your life is at its peak during 
the cold months just ahead. 

Determine now to eliminate all fire 
hazards. Make it your business to pre- 
vent fires—and protect what you have. 


Check your fire insurance now. 
Consult your local insurance agent or 
broker about today’s higher values. 
Don’t let fire catch you under-insured. 
A phone call now may save you thou- 
sands of dollars. 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


ference of opinion. It may be 

however, that any differences are stijj 
being debated. No one is set or deter. 
mined on either method. As a matte 
of fact, there may be an employment 
of different methods on different issues, 

Another matter of interest is that 
International Bank officials believe 
there is no question but that the great 
bulk of securities they offer will be bought 
in the United States and Canada. 

Midst all the inharmonies of what has 
been an inharmonious Washington for 
so long, there is this to be said for the 
International Bank: there is every 
appearance of harmony throughout its 
offices at 1818 H street, N. W. 

As of early November there had 
been three formal applications for loans, 
They are being studied and it is stated 
that favorable progress, considering all 
the newness of the operations and chart- 
ing of heretofore uncharted channels, 
is being made on all three. The formal 
applications were filed by France, Den- 
mark and Chile, as announced previ- 
ously. France asks $500,000,000 to aid 
its general reconstruction plan; Den- 
mark wants $50,000,000 toward finane- 
ing her immediate rehabilitation pro- 
gram; Chile seeks $40,000,000 to be 
used as part of its long range program 
of construction and development 

In addition to these formal applica- 
tions there have been preliminary or 
informal negotiations for possible loans 
to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Luxemburg 
and Iran. 


*T have it down to a system. At Christmas 
time I borrow from my vacation club and at 
vacation time from my Christmas club. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING ... is good banking 
and good public relations. A practical means of 
adapting your banking service to the needs of your 
community and those customers who require ac- 


commodation in excess of your open-line limits. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. * Hecly Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 70 State St., Boston 9, 

Mass. * 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Construction Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas * National 

Bank Blidg., Detroit, Mich. * Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 

Jacksonville 2, Fla. * First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 South Broad 

St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 8th and Locust Sts., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. * Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE OF 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Cranes Fapurs 


linn 


Crane holds fast to its 145 years of making 
papers from cotton and linen fibres only for the 
sound and practical reason that no other ma- 
terials can give paper the same enduring quality, 
the same distinctive, distinguished character. 


With hands of skill, on modern machines, Crane 
converts these fibres — born of the soil and the 
sun — into papers for business, personal and 
social use. Some are thin papers; some are pa- 
pers of greater substance; all are papers that 
will stand the test of time and usage . . . speak 
for you as you would speak for yourself-, ~ . 
carry your words and records into the years to 
come. In buying paper, the Crane watermark is 
your guide to papers of traditional quality pro- 
duced in the modern manner. 


Much of the paper that passes through a bank each day is Crane’s: currency, stocks, bonds, traveler’ s checks, correspon- 
dence. Your own letter paper and forms, on Crane’s, put you on this accepted standard of value and give durability 
and long life to all transactions. We invite your inquiries, or suggest you ask your regular source of supply for samples 


and prices of Crane's full line of papers for banks. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS © MADE IN DALTON MASSACHUSETTS 


SINCE 1801 
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Management Listens, [oo 


One Bank’s Relations with Employees 


A. GORDON BRADT 


The author is a second vice-president, Continental II- 
linois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 

The illustrations and accompanying captions are from 
the film which Mr. Brant describes. 


DULT education—one of today’s major movements 
A in American life—is, in essence, an interchange of 
ideas and experiences among adults who are 
learning together. We have found that ideas are accepted 
by adults when those ideas are worked out and advanced 
by adults. It is on this premise that the development of 
the supervisory personnel of this bank has been at- 
tempted. 

Active participation of 75 division managers in com- 
pleting two supervisory projects, the preparation of a 
Manual for Managers, and the production of a sound- 
slide film, The Man in Management, provided the start. 

This participation was set in motion by three methods: 


1. The introduction of projects. 
2. The visualization of all material used. 


December 1946 


3. The interchange of ideas and experiences by group 
discussion. 


One representative group—a cross section of man- 
agers—undertook to write the manual. The material 
was developed in discussion groups during bank time 
over a period of nearly two years. These groups num- 
bered 12 to 15 people and the discussion time allotted 
was one hour. Visual methods were employed through- 
out. Hundreds of ideas and cases were charted on the 
blackboard by members of the group. 

As each page of the manual took form it was projected 
on the screen for review, and a complete written record 
of each meeting was made. Case illustrations of actual 
supervisory experiences were continually injected into 
the manual material to make it a practical working tool. 
Then each page of the manual was again critically 
reviewed on the screen by four other separate groups 
covering all the managers in the bank. It was finally 
released in tentative form so that it could be tested by 
the managers and supervisors in day-to-day use and 
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revised as needed. The manual deals with the whole of 
a manager’s job. It includes getting the work of the 
division done accurately and promptly, and emphasizes 
the prime managerial objective—the development of 
people. The manual is the project of a participating 
group of adults tapping each other’s reservoir of ex- 
periences and ideas to the distinct advantage of each 
participant. 

Another cross section of managers worked up and 
produced the sound-slide film, The Man in Managemen. 
Individual scenes from this picture are shown on these 
pages. Preparation of the script required over a year of 
scheduled group discussions in which the whole field of 
a manager’s or supervisor’s job was critically reviewed. 
Scene by scene was worked out on the blackboard and 
in written drafts projected on the screen. The film was 
finally given form by a professional film company using 
professional actors, but the actors were selected by 
members of the bank’s discussion group which had this 
project in hand, and so was the title of the film. 

The picture brings out what many consider the major 
responsibility of every manager, that of developing the 
talents and productive capacities of each member of his 
division and inspiring them to work together as a team. 

In addition to being shown to officers, managers, and 
supervisors, the picture has been presented to all 
personnel in small discussion groups conducted by divi- 
sion managers, again on an adult participation basis, so 
that each member of the staff will know what the bank 
expects of his boss. There have been several hundred 
such group discussions, and from the minutes prepared 
by each group have come many observations concerning 
supervisory activities in the bank, based upon each 
individual’s own experience. 

An analysis of these observations indicated three 
major findings: 

1. People wanted to get together to talk about their work 
in the bank and the relationship of their jobs to their 
division and to the bank as a whole. 

2. The feeling was that full consideration should be 
shown to people as individuals, although they are part 
of a large organization. 

3. Recommendations were made that more attention be 


given to the training of people through better in- 
struction methods. 


Through the efforts of today’s managers in our bank’s 
divisions, a new supervisor, upon his appointment, is 
provided with tools of supervision in the following ways: 


1. An understanding of his job by having previously 
participated in group discussions in which The 
Man in Management film was used, before he 
became a supervisor. 

2. Personal discussion with the operating officer and 
division manager concerning his new duties. 

3. Participation with other new supervisors in a series 
of group discussions, again using the film and 
manual, supplemented by observations on super- 
vision made by the personnel of the bank. 


It is felt that the beginning that has been made will 
lead to other ideas to make the program more effective 
and to keep it adaptable to the needs of the individual 
and the organization as a whole. 
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Geography and the Five-Day Week 


banks with reference to the question of a five-day 
week and it would seem that the division is, to 
some extent, along geographical lines. 

Although the American Bankers Association has not 
made any official and authoritative poll of banker opin- 
ion throughout the country on the much-publicized and 
currently discussed Saturday holiday proposal, the 
State Association Section, for its own information, sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to state secretaries, designed to 
elicit any information or opinions they might have on 
the subject. Although only 41 out of 55 state bankers 
and savings banks associations have up to this time 
returned their questionnaires (returns are still coming 
in), the consensus of their replies is presented for what- 
ever interest and value it may possess. Results of the 
questionnaire, even when all returns are completed, are 
by no means to be considered conclusive, but they may 
be indicative of bank sentiment on the subject. 

Endorsement and opposition to the Saturday holiday, 
on the whole, are governed by location of the bank— 
city banks, pro; country banks, con. 

In the labor market, city banks find it advisable to 
offer comparable working hours to employees, in order to 
meet the competition of other industries. Indeed, em- 
ployee pressure, in many instances, is the impetus of the 
movement. The city banks, particularly those which 
have already experimented with Saturday closing during 
the summer months, do not feel that either the general 
public or bank customers seriously disapprove the holi- 
day, nor are inconvenienced by it. Since the general pub- 
lic is made up of people who wish to work only five days a 
week in their own industries, they are sympathetic 
toward the desire of the bank employee to do the same. 

Banks in agricultural regions, on the other hand, are 
not too strongly affected by labor conditions in obtain- 
ing bank personnel. They also have a positive reason for 
opposing the movement. Country banks do not, in the 
main, feel that Saturday closing is wise, in view of the 
fact that farmers “come to town” on Saturday. 

Some states, at the instigation of state bankers as- 
sociations, have or are initiating legislation, either per- 
missive or compulsory, to make the Saturday bank holi- 
day possible. California, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York already have 
such legislation. A Louisiana statute permits local clos- 
ing on any day or part of day customarily observed for 
public rest, by proclamation of the mayor. Delaware 
limits Saturday bank closing to Kent County and New 
Castle County outside of Wilmington. Last Summer, 
Connecticut banks closed by virtue of a proclamation 
by the governor. Some of the statutes permit Saturday 
bank closing all year round, while others are limited to 
the summer months. 

Massachusetts, Maryland and Wisconsin have plans 
for requesting permissive legislation for year-round 
Saturday closing. Some state associations find that their 
membership favors such legislation. 
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Sie difference of opinion appears to exist among 


A survey of 250 of the nation’s clearinghouses 
conducted by BANKING (December 1945 issue) 
revealed that at that time about 4 percent favored the 
early advent of Saturday holidays, and another 8 per- 
cent considered it likely in the future. Favorable 
replies came mostly from the East, the West Coast, 
and the North Central states. Agricultural regions, 
then as now, voiced strong objections to the idea. 


Some of the midwestern states have given little or no 
consideration to the movement, and it would appear 
from returns thus far received that the idea originated in 
the industrial and commercial sections of the East and is 
spreading inland to the solidly agricultural regions. 

Opinion in the New England states, as evidenced by 
returns from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and Vermont, although by no 
means unanimous, is weighted on the favorable side, and 
in Massachusetts, even the experience of most country 
banks which closed last Summer was favorable. On the 
whole, employee working hours in Massachusetts have 
not decreased in cases of Saturday closing. 

The Atlantic states, represented by returns from New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, are gener- 
ally favorable toward the additional bank holiday. In 
New York, 85 percent of member banks of the state 
association favor closing, and believe the state law 
should be amended to cover the whole year, instead of 
just the four summer months, depending on action of the 
Council of Administration. Some banks in Delaware in- 
creased their working hours during the week, to avoid 
any criticism. Maryland banks find that employee rela- 
tions are very much involved in the situation, since the 
state is so close to Washington, D. C., where Saturday 
is a legal holiday. 

The South (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia), predominantly agricultural, is almost unanimous 
in its belief that Saturday closing would be displeasing, 
if not actually unacceptable, to the farmer whose long- 
established practice it has been to “come to town” on 
Saturday. Closing on a day during the week some view 
in a different light, especially in Summer. The few 
industrial regions in this section appear to favor Satur- 
day closing, but they are overwhelmingly outnumbered. 

In the interior states (Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Texas and 
Wyoming) opposition has an edge over endorsement, 
mainly for agricultural reasons (Texas has 700 out of its 
850 banks in the country bank category), although one 
state mentioned the tourist trade. Several of these states 
have given very little thought to the matter, since it has 
not touched them until recently. 

In the case of some of the nation’s banks which favor 
Saturday closing, there is a tendency to watch and wait, 
and eventually, follow the trend. 
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TO DO THE BEST 
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by J. WILL IRWIN MERCHANDISING 
and BOB KIRKPATRICK in 1947 
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Incubators for 


Baby Businesses 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


BANKING Called at the office of the New England 

Council to ask what the resourceful and in- 
genious Yankees were doing along the line of industrial 
development. 

Two minutes of conversation with Dudley Harmon, 
the Council’s executive vice-president, were enough to 
indicate that the right question had been put to the 
right man. Mr. Harmon lit a fresh cigarette, grinned, 
and said: 

“Well, there’s our factory incubator plan . . .” 

Whether Mr. Harmon is an experienced fisherman in 
journalistic waters is beside the point; but he cast that 
piece of bait with enviable skill and BANKING took it 
swiftly. 

“Tf you mean,” we interrupted, “the care and feeding 
of young industries, we’ll settle for that one. Go right 
ahead.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harmon, “your New England 
readers are probably familiar with what we’re doing, 
but maybe people elsewhere aren’t.” 

So he tilted back his chair and talked. 


OQ A recent reportorial ramble around Boston, 


Ox THE incontrovertible premise that “every cat was 
a kitten once,” the New England Council, a voluntary 
association of banks, individuals, business firms and 
organizations maintained to benefit the area, is spon- 
soring a plan to encourage industry—particularly small 
industry—by providing “incubator” factory space in 
which new enterprises can make their starts. The 
Council was largely motivated by the fact that so many 
New England communities are receiving calls for factory 
space which they are unable to supply. 

Briefly stated, the program advocates construction of 
modern units of factory space for rental to young, little 
enterprises which, it is hoped, will grow up to be big 
enterprises. Several types of industry could be housed 
under one roof, each provided with well planned 
quarters. 

The Council, through its industrial development 
committee, is suggesting that the financing and con- 
struction of the “incubators” be undertaken as com- 
munity projects, through local industrial development 
corporations organized and supported by banks, cham- 
bers of commerce and others interested in a town’s 
economic welfare. The result, the sponsors trust, will 
be not only larger payrolls and expanded trade volume 
at the local level, but also the greater diversification of 
industry which is the goal of good planning, both from 
the community and the regional standpoint. 


Blueprints for the incubators have been drawn and 
the program is being offered throughout New England. 
The response is reported as good, and the industrial 
development committee has held several meetings to 
study costs and methods of working with local groups. 

Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., president of the Council 
and a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
outlines the idea in these words: 

“The current demand for industrial space throughout 
New England greatly exceeds the space available. This 
lack of factory room, and of adequate housing for 
workers, is a brake on both industrial and community 
development. 

“While non-residential construction has been con- 
siderably curtailed by CPA regulations, now is the time 
for New England and its communities to determine 
what they can do to plan new structures and to get 
organized to build them as soon as conditions permit. 

“We know that New England, as an older industrial 
area, has a too-high proportion of old and even anti- 
quated factory buildings. Even if some of our factory 
space went out of use—as it did in the Thirties to the 
extent of some tens of millions of square feet—much of 
it would be unsalable in relation to present-day de- 
mands. 

“We believe, therefore, that the time is ripe in many 
communities in every New England state to consider 
seriously the construction of one or more modern units 
of factory space, suitable for rental as a whole or in 
sections, or eventually, perhaps, to be sold to desirable 
new industries.” 

Mr. Blackall recalls that in some New England cities 
such structures have already been built and rented. 

“They are usually financed by groups of local busi- 
nessmen, brought together under the auspices of the 
chamber of commerce, with the desire to aid the com- 
munity being greater than the idea of profitable invest- 
ment. Usually a new corporation is established for the 
purposes of financing the construction and of operating 
the property; but in some instances the suggested 
building might be financed and built by individuals. 
In either case, it is probable that considerable banking 
interest might be enlisted-in support of such local 
development programs, especially if earnings prospects 
are sound and promising.” 

A letter outlining Mr. Blackall’s view was sent 
several months ago to 535 New England commercial 
bank presidents, 373 chambers of commerce, and the 
six state industrial development commissions. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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A Credit Group at Work 


Bank Credit Association, Formed in 1944, Continues Aid to 
Small Business Postwar Plans 


sociation are finding highly favorable public 

response in that state, where half a hundred 
banking organizations are engaging in a common effort 
“to aid in the financing of postwar Connecticut.” 

A recent transaction of this group of financial institu- 
tions was described by Frank E. Perley writing in 
The Hartford Courant, who quotes Connecticut’s Gov- 
ernor Raymond E. Baldwin as saying: ‘The idea of 
a credit pool in Connecticut is part of our postwar 
plans in our state, worked out by Connecticut bankers, 
the State Banking Department and the Governor’s 
office. It insures to a man or woman with a sound idea 
and the necessary ability, but with insufficient funds, 
adequate financial backing for a productive enterprise 
or business. The Connecticut plan has been a model for 
use in other states.” 

Milton H. Glover, vice-president of the Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Company and chairman of the 
Bank Credit Association, states that the purpose of the 
credit pool “is to make certain that any bank within 
the state will be able to meet the requirements of any 
Connecticut borrower who justifies his needs and rights 
to it: It enables the small bank in the small community 
with a lending limit of a few thousand dollars to bring a 
loan of many times its lending limit to the association, 
and, if acceptable to its credit committee, the loan will 
be absorbed by those institutions that are members 
of the association. It serves an educational function by 
assisting the smaller banks in making loans. There is no 
intention of making bad loans or lending to lose money, 
but simply to lay more emphasis on character and 
ability and less upon collateral and security, as has been 
the case in the past.” 

The Connecticut bank credit program, launched in 


()saiston of the Connecticut Bank Credit As- 


State officials and bankers visit the Lantern Hill silica quartz 
mine near North Stonington, Conn. In foreground, Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin and State Banking Commissioner 
Richard Rapport. In line at rear, left to right, Edward S. 
Huntley, vice-president, The Mystic River National Bank 
(the “local bank” of the story), John D. Weir, president, 
Lantern Hill Silica Company, Stuart B. Knapp, Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Company, Milton H. Glover, vice- 
president, Hartford National Bank and Trust Company, 
Robert A. Graham, treasurer, Lantern Hill Silica Company, 
Frederic E. Hudson, executive vice-president, Second Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven, William P. Calder, president, 
Bristol Bank and Trust Company, G. Harold Welch, vice- 
president, The New Haven Bank, and Reese H. Harris, Jr., 
counsel for Connecticut Bank Credit Association 
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1944, grew out of a suggestion made by the American 
Bankers Association for adoption throughout the coun- 
try. According to Mr. Glover, at the end of October the 
association’s outstanding commitments totaled $1,743,- 
000, of which a little over $1 million had actually been 
loaned. He adds that “we have been able to give 
prompt consideration to applications and, I think, are 
living up to our promises.” 

The recent transaction described in the Courant was 
a loan of $53,000 to the Lantern Hill Silica Co., Inc., 
of which John D. Weir is president and Robert A. 
Graham, treasurer. The latter, a mining engineer, heard 
several years ago of the quartz deposits near North 
Stonington, investigated and eventually, with the aid of 
local capital, began mining operations. 

Experienced quarrymen were brought, with their 
families, from New Hampshire, and production grew to 
5,000 tons yearly, with 20,000 tons annually seen as a 
possibility. Such an increase, however, required more 
capital, an amount that the local bank, under the law, 
could not advance. The bank could and did, neverthe- 
less, present the problem to the Bank Credit Association. 
The recent loan of $53,000 was the result, with other 
member banks participating in that portion of the total 
in excess of the maximum amount permitted the local 
bank. Thus a very considerable supply of an important 
industrial commodity will be made available locally to 
Connecticut manufacturers who require it, with a 
sufficient supply for the needs of nearby states, as well. 

In discussing the future of the association, Mr. 
Glover says: “We hope to demonstrate that the smaller 
business credit needs can be handled more speedily 
and more satisfactorily through the local banks than 
can be done with taxpayers’ money through the gov- 
ernment sluicegate.” 
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Ts familiar strains of such old musical favorites 


“Joy to the world! the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King; 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heav’n and nature sing, . . .” 
will gladden the hearts of more bank customers and 
employees this Christmas season than ever before. 
This is possible because of the increasing use of wired-in 
music by banks as a medium of cultivating customer 
and employee goodwill, and also because of a sizable 
group of bank employee choral and orchestral groups, 
some of which are professionally trained and led. 
BANKING recently conducted a nationwide musical 
survey with the aid of American Institute of Banking 
chapter presidents, who supplied the names of banks 
in their areas which either had employee musical groups 
or piped-in music, to ascertain the trends and the ex- 
perience of banks. This survey was not, of course, all- 
inclusive, but it does, we believe, include the majority 
of banks having music, although the situation is con- 
stantly changing. A good many banks are striving to get 
music installed ahead of the holiday season, while others 
are extending music to branches for the holidays only. 
Here in brief is a summary of our findings with respect 
to music by and for bank employees: (1) 34 banks 
have choral groups, with the number of voices ranging 
from four to 125. Some are mixed, while others are 
composed exclusively of either men or women; (2) three 
banks having choral groups also have orchestras (Fed- 
eral Reserve banks of Chicago and Philadelphia and 
The First National Bank of Chicago). One of these 
has 23 and another 65 pieces; (3) 75 banks pipe music 
into one or more operating departments and/or em- 


The bookkeeping department of the Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Company, Memphis, where the monotony of 
work is relieved by wired-in music, played for 20 minutes each 
hour, starting on the hour 


A National Survey On How Banks Use Music ae 
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ployee recreational quarters; (4) two banks discontinued 
choral groups during the war years because of lack of 
interest, attributable, in part, to scarcity of male voices; 
and (5) three banks discontinued use of wired-in music 
after a brief trial period. 

Professional conductors, paid by the banks to lead 
choral groups and orchestras, are the exception rather 
than the rule. At least half of these musical groups, in 
addition to giving programs at some time during the 
year within their own banks, give public concerts or 
radio broadcasts. Employee functions in which they 
participate include: Christmas music in bank lobbies 
and at staff parties, dedications of Rolls of Honor, 
Quarter Century Club functions, bank picnics, excur- 
sion boat outings, dinners, anniversaries, etc. Some of 
the groups confine their activities to the holidays. 

Outside programs have included appearances before 
church groups, women’s, civic, fraternal, and parent- 
teacher clubs, and at USO functions for veterans, at 
veterans’ hospitals, homes for the aged and for the 
blind, American Institute of Banking chapter functions, 
and War and Victory Loan rallies. 


An idea of the variety of the programs given by 
these musical groups and their value in improving em- 
ployee and customer goodwill is indicated by the. ex- 
cerpts which follow from a few of the letters received: 


Our choir at Christmas time sings twice each day, at 
noon and at 2:45, giving two programs of Christmas 
carols in our lobby. Many fine letters and remarks of 
commendation from our customers and the size of our 
audiences lead to the conclusion that the public likes our 
Christmas programs.—Commonwealth Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Our chorus is an all-girl group consisting of 12 voices. At 
Christmas they sing carols and other appropriate num- 
bers from the balcony of our bank. Customers and em- 
ployees alike stop to listen to them.—Gary (Indiana) 
National Bank 


We have around 75 voices in our group, with women en- 
joying the larger participation. The choral group is part 
of our Fellowship Club which sponsors the social, ath- 
letic and welfare activities of the bank.—Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago 


The Choral Society (100 to 125 voices) was organized 14 
years ago, since that time its activities have been con- 
tinuous. It is composed entirely of employees. It has 
given many public recitals and has broadcast over the 
radio not only locally, but by shortwave to Central and 
South America as well. Each year at Christmas an appro- 
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priate program is given on the banking floor at 55 Wall 
Street and this concert is not only attended by employees 
and their families but also by customers and their fam- 
ilies. The attendance at these Christmas functions has 
not been less than 2,000 and has many times exceeded 
4,000.—The National City Bank of New York 


At least two outside concerts (chorus of 75 voices) are 
given each year, one before a studio audience on the 
bank’s own radio program at Christmas; the other, called 
the Spring Concert, at a downtown theater. The audi- 
ences, always of capacity proportions, have received the 
performances enthusiastically. 

The bank has received so many commendations on 
this activity from outside that there can be no doubt as 
to the good effect it has public relations-wise.—The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


Customer goodwill derived from the musical activi- 
ties of bank choral and orchestral groups is indicated in 
some of the above quotations. Typical examples of the 
opinion of the banks as to the value of these groups in 
improving employee relations may be found in the 
quotations which follow: 


As to effect upon employee morale, we believe that can 
best be answered by the numerous requests we receive 
from our employees to have our groups appear before 
various organizations of which they are members.— 
First National Bank of Chicago 


Within reason, anything which relieves the tedium of 
work performance or offers an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion would seem definitely to contribute to maintenance 
of high morale and to the advantages which stem there- 
from.—Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Tae foregoing, together with the results of surveys 
made by several banks using music in their employees’ 
working and recreational quarters and in their lobbies, 
proves the accuracy of this statement by Herbert 
Spencer, English philosopher (1829-1903), in his work 
“The Origin and Function of Music”: 

“Music must take rank as the highest of the fine arts— 
as the one which more than any other ministers to human 
welfare.” 

When the number of banks using wired-in music is 
compared with the total number of banks in the coun- 


try. the figure seems insignificant; however, there is 
widespread interest in this subject on the part of many 
banks which are considering making musical installa- 
tions. About 50 percent of the banks included in BANK- 
ING’s survey mentioned the length of time they had been 
using music. Of these, more than 75 percent had made 
the installation within the past year. 

Banks find music helpful to employees in a number of 
ways in departments not requiring a high degree of con- 
centration. The departments in which banks report 
they are using music with practically unanimous em- 
ployee approval include: Check, cash, bookkeeping, 
machine operations, central clearance, personal credit, 
travelers’ checks, trust, transit, accounting, proof, 
stenographic, safe deposit, correspondence, club savings, 
real estate and rack. Bookkeeping, clearance and transit 
departments led the list of departments having music. 

Employee recreational rooms in which music is being 
used include: Cafeteria, coffee shop, men’s and women’s 
lounges, and employees’ recreational room. 

Several banks stressed the importance of the tempo 
of music used, particularly when machine operations 
are involved, and of the need of having the volume of 
the music properly regulated. Wagner’s “ Parsifal” 
was mentioned as a type to be avoided to prevent a 
slow-down of work. The majority of the banks have 
made scientific studies of employee likes and dislikes. 
Two tabulations of employee preferences as to the types 
of music played are presented for comparative pur- 
poses: 

Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
Third Survey of “Music-While- You- Work” 


Semi- 
Popular- Swing- Class- 


Polkas 
Dance Jive ical 


Class- 
Walizes ical & Folk Hawaiian billy 
Like* 97.3% 51.2% 92.5% 93.6% 67.7% 61.8% 72.1% 40.8% 
Dislike * 48.8 73 6.4 32.3 38.2 27.9 59.2 
* This includes the composite opinion of employees on the day force 
(7:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.); twilight force (4:30 P.M. to Midnight); and 
night force (1 A.M. to 8 A.M.). 


The Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New York 
Employees’ Music Preference Survey 
Semi- 
Popular- Swing- Class. Class- Polkas Hill- 
Dance Jive ical Walises ical & Folk Hawaiian billy 
Like 90.5% 48.3% 82.0% 81.0% 44.0% 44.8% 72.5% 39.7% 
Dislike 5.2 38.8 9.4 12.1 43.1 38.0 19.8 47.4 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 


The First National Bank of Chicago orchestra and chorus rehearse for their spring concert in Orchestra Hall for the en- 
tertainment of the bank’s employees and their families. Both groups participate in a Christmas program in the bank lobby 
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Seeking a New Route to World Trade 


HERBERT BRATTER 


pendent countries with diversified interests and 

problems and you will have some idea of the task 
involved in getting the nations of the world to agree toa 
code of trade practice. Something like that is the under- 
taking to which a dozen and a half countries, led by the 
United States, have been addressing themselves. The 
road to an International Trade Organization is a long 
one, with many stopping places. The meeting in London 
in October and November is neither the first nor the last. 
In a sense it is merely a more formal continuation of 
conversations which have been going on for several 
years. The London session of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, although being held under the auspices 
of the United Nations, is mainly the result of American 
efforts. The United States Government, in fact, last 
year laid plans for such a conference, but in February 
1946 ECOSOC took over the responsibility and ap- 
pointed a committee of almost the same list of nations 
to make plans for a general international trade confer- 
ence. The preparatory committee, therefore, met in 
London in October to draw up an agenda for a world 
trade conference in the Fall of 1947. 

At this writing the London meeting is only in its third 
week and one cannot safely predict what it will accom- 
plish, but Clair Wilcox, head of the U. S. delegation, 
voices the expectation that it will finish its immediate 
tasks much sooner than had been contemplated and will 
reconvene in about four months, perhaps at Geneva, 
where conference facilities are better, to consider the 
work which will have been done meanwhile by an 
interim drafting subcommittee. It is hoped that the 
full committee will be able in March within a few days 
to complete agreement on the agenda as well as the con- 
tent of an ITO charter, whereupon the American dele- 
gates will proceed to initiate trade agreement changes 
with the other countries concerned. That process will 


[pee the United States divided into as many inde- 


consume many weeks, but when the full world trade and 
employment conference finally meets in the Autumn it 
will have before it not only a draft charter for an ITO 
on which all the important trading countries of the 
world shall have agreed, but if all goes well, the fait 
accompli of American tariffs lowered under the trade 
agreements’ authority in exchange for lowered duties 
and eliminated preferences which we shall have obtained 
in exchange. That at least is the expectation of American 
experts in London at this writing, and they seem not 
particularly concerned about the American election. 

The ITO, whose creation in some form next year is 
now being predicted with certainty by delegates to the 
London meetings, will be one of that group of inter- 
national economic and political organizations designed 
to constitute a better world. Its roots go back to the 
Atlantic Charter and Lend-Lease, to Bretton Woods, 
the British loan and the French loan. It will bear the 
firm imprint of American multilateral-trade ideas, for 
the promotion of which the United States already has 
invested and pledged billions of dollars. But the ITO 
will not be completely “made in America.”’ It will also 
reflect the wishes of other nations, some of them less 
economically developed than we are or with different 
ideas of the role of the state in international and domes- 
tic commerce. If all the different philosophies of gov- 
ernment and business represented in the London dis- 
cussions are reconciled, it will be no mean feat. 

Russia, the chief ‘state trading” country, of course 
is not taking part in the London meetings. Its chair is 
there, empty, and although the vacant interpreters’ 
booth still displays the sign “Russian,” the Russian- 
language interpreters themselves were sent home after 
the first week. Russia does not even have an observer 
at the London gathering, at least not formally, the 
given reason being that it has not enough English- 
speaking officials to spare for all the international con- 
ferences going on nowadays. Moscow is known to be 
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“Russia, the chief ‘state 
trading’ country, of 
course is not taking part 
in the London meetings. 
Itschairisthere,empty.” 
Left to right, Britain’s 
H. Marquand, United 
States’ Clair Wilcox and, 
in the lower left corner, 


the U.S.S.R.empty chair 
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The self-explanatory chart at the right is reproduced from a 

Department of State publication, Foreign Affairs Outlines— 

Building the Peace. Mr. Bratter, himself a Washington writer, 
attended the London meeting which he discusses here 


following the London proceedings none the less, and 
although the U.S.S.R. is not one of the most important 
commercial nations the Western countries are hopeful 
that some day Moscow will “come in.” Meanwhile, 
Russia’s absence from the trade palavers serves to avoid 
certain embarrassments which otherwise would delay 
and perhaps plague the drafting of the agenda for next 
Fall’s general conference. 

For the meetings in Church House, London, in 
October and November (1946) the work is patterned 
after the content and arrangement of the Washington- 
drafted “Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
Organization of the United Nations.’’ When the British 
and French loans were announced in Washington last 
year and this, the nations had before them certain pre- 
liminary trade proposals, called ‘‘ Proposals for Con- 
sideration by an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment.” These “ Proposals” contained an outline 
of principles which it was proposed should govern an 
international trade organization, and, as was explained 
to the American public, the British and French Govern- 
ments subscribed to those principles. It should be noted, 
however, that the British and French did not subscribe 
to the document which forms the basis of the prepara- 
tory committee’s work at Church House, the “‘ Suggested 
Charter.” In fact, not even the United States is com- 
mitted to that document in detail. 

At the opening sessions of the Church House meetings 
it became publicly evident that the American “Sug- 
gested Charter” would have to be modified in some 
important details. The demands of industrially-under- 
developed countries for retention of the right to protect 
their industries made clear the necessity of finding some 
formula to bridge the different views held by the U.S. A. 
Secondly, the demands of such countries as France and 
Czechoslovakia, still unrecovered from the effects of 
enemy occupation, for authority to impose quantitative 
trade restrictions during a more or less indefinite transi- 
tional period could not be completely resisted. So 
general was the insistence on protection for industrializ- 
ing countries like India, China, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, 
Lebanon, Australia and New Zealand that a special com- 
mittee called the “joint committee on industrial devel- 
opment” and headed by an Indian, Hon. H. S. Malik, 
Prime Minister of Patiala State, was immediately 
created. 

The Indians, who have taken the leadership in con- 
voking next year an unofficial conference of Asiatic 
countries to discuss, among other matters, industrializa- 
tion, this Summer published in New Delhi as an official 
document of the Government of India a 31-page analysis 
called “Comments on U. S. Proposals for Expansion of 
Worid Trade and Employment.” The document sug- 
gested that “India might take the lead in presenting 
the case of all undeveloped economies and in suggesting 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


changes in the scheme to safeguard their vital interests.” 
What India wanted was a free hand to “carefully regu- 
late” its trade, both internal and external. 

Not only is the compromising of the views and re- 
quirements of disparate countries necessary if an effec- 
tive ITO is to be created, but the ITO must be adjusted 
to the work and purposes of other international bodies 
such as the FAO, the ILO, the World Fund and the 
World Bank. To safeguard their interests these organ- 
izations are represented at the London meetings by 
observers, who have the power to participate in the dis- 
cussions. Since trade controls and exchange controls 
are but alternative methods of accomplishing the same 
results, the fund observers at London are particularly 
interested in seeing, for example, that their power of 
sanctions against countries violating the fund agree- 
ment are paralleled by corresponding trade powers of 
the ITO. In cases of “fundamental disequilibrium,” 
likewise, the work of the fund and ITO must be co- 
ordinated. The bank in turn is interested in various 
aspects of the London trade and employment discus- 
sions. It is to the interest of the bank, as a lender, that 
the ITO be strong. If world trade is large and nations 
economically healthy, the bank feels that it will have a 
better chance to collect the money lent by it or with its 
guaranty. Besides, at London the bank is interested in 
several specific problems such as _ industrialization, 
employment policy, and buffer stocks. The bank would 
not like to see commitments entered into in creating 
the ITO or any other international body or agreement 
which would in any way bind the bank — for the bank 
must retain a perfectly free hand in the exercise of its 
own judgment in granting and guaranteeing loans. 

Both at Church House and elsewhere high British 
officials have been disclosing a feeling of uneasiness 
concerning a world trade structure erected on the 
foundation of United States prosperity. 

While the fear of another great world depression some- 
times is deep-rooted and widespread, based upon the 
belief that there cannot be world prosperity if the 
United States economy is not always fully active, the 
obstacles in the path of a planned American economy 
are appreciated. The common ground as to purely 
trade matters may be fairly well cleared by the time this 
article is published, American officials think, and by 
next Spring the scene will be all set for the negotiation 
of concession against concession. 
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The Trend 


THOMAS W. ROGERS 


The author of this two-part review of the provisions, 
background, present status and the issues giving rise to 
the Ford, Chrysler, Universal Credit, CIT and Commercial 
Credit consent decrees is executive vice-president, The 
American Finance Conference, Chicago, Illinois. The 
conclusion will appear in an early issue of BANKING. 


now engaged or to become engaged in financing the 

instalment sales of motor vehicles, have a keen inter- 
est in the civil suit filed by the Government against 
General Motors and General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, asking that General Motors be required to 
divest itself of the ownership of General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation. The suit is still pending in the United 
States District Court at Chicago. 

Tied to this suit is modification of the present terms 
of consent decrees involving Ford Motor Company and 
the named finance companies affiliated with it and the 
Chrysler Corporation and its affiliates. 

Many independent sales finance company executives 
as well as automobile dealers have a strong feeling that 
modification of the present terms of the consent decrees 
or the restoration of ownership, affiliation, or a favored 
position between Ford Motor Company and Universal 
CIT, or between Chrysler Corporation and its affiliates 
and Commercial Credit Company and its affiliates, would 
quickly bring a return of strong coercive pressures upon 
the dealers of these motor manufacturers to patronize 
the manufacturer-owned or favored finance companies. 
This would result in the unlawful elimination of compe- 
tition between all financing agencies for the privilege of 
purchasing instalment sales contracts created by these 
dealers. 


financing agencies, including banks, 


Tue finance men and dealers say that, should Ford 
Motor Company favor Universal CIT or any other 
finance company, or should Chrysler Corporation and 
its affiliates favor Commercial Credit Company or any 
other finance company by having the favored finance 
companies’ representatives travel with the manufac- 
turers’ representatives, or be together present in the 
dealer’s place of business or elsewhere, or should either 
of the manufacturers recommend, endorse, favor, or 
promote in any fashion, the services of a favored finance 
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company, the result would be to destroy free and un- 
hampered competition in the sales financing business 
and to create an unlawful monopoly for the favored 
finance companies in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust laws. 

About 10 years ago, after repeated complaints by 
many dealers and independent sales finance companies, 
the United States Department of Justice began an in- 
tensive investigation of monopolistic, restrictive, and 
coercive practices in the handling of instalment sales 
contracts, particularly with reference to automobile 
paper. There followed, in the wake of this investigation, 
a whole series of events which are of interest and im- 
portance to all financing agencies presently engaged in 
the consumer credit field. 


Ox May 27, 1938, after a lengthy presentation of evi- 
dence to a Federal Grand Jury at South Bend, Indiana, 
criminal indictments were returned against the Ford 
Motor Company, Universal Credit Corporation, Uni- 
versal Credit Company of Delaware, Universal Credit 
Company of Indiana, Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation, Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., The 
Chrysler Corporation, Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
Dodge Brothers Corporation, DeSoto Motor Corpora- 
tion, Plymouth Motor Corporation, Commercial] Credit 
Company of Delaware, and the affiliates of Commercial 
Credit. Company organized in a number of states 
throughout the country. In addition to the named 
corporate defendants, a number of individual corporate 
officers were indicted. 

Separate indictments were returned against the Ford 
Motor Company and the named finance companies 
affiliated with it and the Chrysler Corporation and its 
affiliates. However, these indictments were practically 
identical in language, and except for variations as to 
factual situations, were substantially the same in their 
scope. 

The indictments charged a conspiracy on the part of 
the named defendants to violate the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, and stated that it had been ‘‘a purpose of 
the defendants and an object of said conspiracy to pro- 
cure, monopolize, and keep within their control to the 
greatest extent possible and to the exclusion of all other 
persons and corporations, the business of financing the 
trade and commerce” in Ford, Chrysler, Dodge, DeSoto, 
and Plymouth automobiles, and any used automobiles 
sold and handled by Ford and Chrysler dealers. 

As a means of furthering and bringing about the end 
sought under the conspiracy alleged in the indictments, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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How to Keep Business in Town 


“You (America’s Main Street bankers) have an impor- 
tant job to do with a million commercial customers—the 
Main Street retailers—to see that your community gets its 
share of retail sales,” C. W. GREEN, director of the Public 
Relations Council of the American Bankers Association, 
declared in a recent issue of BANKING. He pointed to 
Main Street America (those towns under 25,000 popu- 
lation) as an undeveloped market. 

Sixty percent of the nation’s population live in these 
towns, a vast majority of its banks serve them, 56 percent 
of the nation’s retailers are on their main streets; yet 
Main Street America accounts for only 40 percent of 
the nation’s sales. 

This article, by RutH O'NEILL of BANKING’s staff, 
describes what one typical small town and its banks did 
to aid its retailers. 


HE retail dealer is a man to be cultivated in the 

competitive field of consumer credit. For the coun- 

try banker planning to enter or expand in instal- 
ment lending activity, the welfare of the dealer and the 
promotion of his interests are as important as the pros- 
perity of the farmers in his trading area. 

BANKING’s continuous survey of bank use in represen- 
tative towns revealed some interesting information on 
the buying and financing plans of family units. For in- 
stance, in Medina, Ohio, a typical American small town 
with a population of about 4,500 divided among 1,360 
families, approximately 93 percent of those people plan- 
ning to buy household appliances intended to pay cash 
for their purchases. The balance, when asked whether 
they would finance their purchase through a dealer, 
bank or finance company, were unanimous in naming 
the dealer. In Medina, Ohio, the dealer is king of con- 
sumer credit in the home appliance field. 

This is the story of a venture in which a whole town, 
including its two banks, engaged for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of its dealers. It begins in the latter 
part of 1945, when R. Baker Young, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Nampa, Idaho, asked himself: 
“Under the most favorable selling conditions, what is 
the consumer buying capacity of our trading area?” 
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Consumer Credit Conference 


Tor industrial executives will tell bankers about the 
assistance they will require to finance their products 
at the morning sessions of the two-day Consumer Credit 
Conference in St. Louis, January 23 and 24, according 
to Walter B. French, deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Bankers experienced in the consumer lending field 
will address the afternoon sessions of the conference. 
Their talks will cover the technical procedures involved 
in making and collecting loans, as well as the promo- 
tiorial aspects. 

The Consumer Credit Committee, which is sponsor- 
ing the Consumer Credit Conference, will meet in Chi- 
cago early in December to discuss preliminary plans for 
the January meeting as well as future developments in 
consumer instalment credit. Carl M. Flora, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, is 
chairman of this Committee. 


He was aroused by the fact that Nampa merchants 
were letting a lot of local money slip through their fin- 
gers into the pockets of metropolitan merchants. He 
thought it might be principally because of better mer- 
chandising by the retailers in larger cities and poor dis- 
tribution of nationally-known merchandise in the 
smaller cities. If this were so, could the tide be turned to 
Nampa’s advantage? Mr. Young decided it could and set 
out to prove his point. 

Early in 1946, he wrote to Pathfinder magazine, a na- 
tional newsweekly with circulation mainly in small 
towns, and proposed that they sponsor a “ Know Your 
Own Strength” week in Nampa. The object would be to 
prove the tremendous buying power of a typical small 
city’s trading area. The campaign would be designed to 
get a maximum of nationally-known merchandise into 
town, to let the city’s residents know it was there at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Consumer Credit 


Why Consumer Credit Control? 


The author is professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity and a member of The Graduate School of Banking 
faculty. He is also co-author of several books on economics, 
and contributor on economic subjects to the Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences. 


by the recent action of the government in remov- 

ing nearly all the wartime economic controls over 
wages and prices. Indirectly, however, all remaining 
wartime controls, including Regulation W, will be sub- 
ject to greater pressure. The war is over as far as the 
domestic economy is concerned; at least, it is over as a 
matter of public policy, and the burden of proof now 
rests with those who would continue those few controis 
which-still exist. 

Regulation W was one of a complex of controls by 
which the Government sought to segregate as much of 
the productive resources as possible for military uses. 
In this respect Regulation W played a part, if a minor 
one, along with the much more powerful and direct con- 
trols by the War Production Board in allocating and 
directing the flow of raw materials and of the OPA in 
rationing consumer purchases. 

Although no exact quantitative estimates are avail- 
able, it is doubtful whether the purchases by consumers 
of durable goods would have been any greater than they 
were even if there had been no restriction of consumer 
credit. This is particularly true of those durable con- 
sumer goods such as automobiles and heavy electrical 
appliances which in peacetime absorb so large a part of 
instalment sales credits. The goods simply were not 
available. Consumers spent only $130 million for auto- 
mobiles in 1944 as against $3,260 million in 1941, not 
because consumer credit was restricted but because there 
were no automobiles to buy. 

The extremely high rate of wartime savings indicates 
that consumers as a whole had a great deal more money 
than they could spend under rationing and price control. 
Income payments were running far ahead of increases in 
the cost of living. This alone would have encouraged 
cash purchases. It seems unlikely that, if consumer credit 
had been freely available during the war, consumers 
would have maintained their prewar rate of borrowing. 
Rather it is more likely that the trend of consumer bor- 
rowing would have been very nearly what it actually 
turned out to be. 

During the reconversion period, it was hoped that 
Regulation W would have some restraining influence 
upon inflationary forces, and to some extent, this was 
probably its result. In view, however, of the large amount 
of purchasing power which came into the market for 
consumer goods from other sources, consumer credit 
could have had only a minor influence on the movement 
of goods and prices. 
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Ritviters W was, of course, not directly affected 


A. ANTON 


FRIEDRICH 


Regulation W Revised 


Evrecrive December 1, 1946, the Federal Reserve 
Board has revised Regulation W by confining it to instal- 
ment credit and centering it on purchases of major 
durable goods. This revision narrows the scope of the 
Regulation to what the Board considers a minimum con- 
sistent with the exercise of a stabilizing influence in this 
area of the economy. Twelve major categories of durable 
consumer goods are still restricted by down payment 
and maturity requirements: automobiles, refrigerators, 
cooking stoves and ranges, washing machines, ironers, 
dishwashers, air conditioners, radios and phonographs, 
sewing machines, suction cleaners, furniture, and soft- 
surfaced floor coverings. 

In this form, the Board believes the regulation can 
be better understood and its merits and defects better 
appraised. When present inflationary pressures have 
subsided, the terms of the regulation would need to be 
modified further. The Board feels that the issue should 
be decided by the Congress and that the present revision 
is an appropriate means of bringing before the Congress 
the question of whether the Executive Order should be 
vacated or whether authority for such regulation should 
be continued by specific legislation. 


So long, however, as the control of wages, prices, and 
the flow of raw materials was governmental policy, regu- 
lation of consumer credit was a proper adjunct of gen- 
eral policy. Certainly, it would have required a com- 
pelling reason to free consumer credit from control in 
advance of general decontrol. And this compelling rea- 
son was not in the situation as it developed during the 
reconversion period. 

At the present time, the situation is reversed. Wages 
and prices, production and employment are now left to 
the operation of market forces. For good or bad, it is 
now the discretion, the interests, the power, the judg- 
ment, of employers, of organized labor, of buyers and 
sellers, which will order the economic processes, allocate 
productive resources, ration the short-run supplies of 
goods, and set prices. Under these circumstances, it 
would seem proper to return consumer credit also to its 
prewar freedom. Certainly, the compelling reason which 
is now required is one that would justify making an 
exception of consumer credit and this compelling reason 
does not exist. 

It will be argued by some that governmental regula- 
tion of consumer credit should be made permanent as a 
part of the general system of monetary and credit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Nationwide 
Tribute to 
Leonard Ayres 


NANCE, business and the press paid tribute to 
Peviacir General Leonard P. Ayres, economist, 
statistician and business forecaster, and eminent 
member of the American Bankers Association official 
family, who died at his Cleveland home on October 29. 
“As an economist,” said the New York Times, edi- 
torially, ‘Leonard P. Ayres leaves a niche which will 
be difficult to fill. Although his accomplishments in the 
field of pure research were by no means negligible, his 
outstanding contribution consisted less in the advance- 
ment of the science of economics itself than in the ad- 
vancement of men’s understanding of its principles and 
their practical application to everyday life. 
“The Bulletin of The Cleveland Trust Company [of 
which bank he was a vice-president], for many years the 
nationally known medium for Colonel (more recently 
Brigadier General) Ayres’ views, represented a style 
that was unique for what may perhaps be described as 
its penetrating simplicity. Colonel Ayres was a master 
of the art of exposing economic fallacies, wherever they 
raised their heads. It is thoroughly appropriate, there- 
fore, that the files of the Bulletin should constitute a 
standing refutation of the popular myth that the subject 
of economics is too esoteric to be made understandable 
to the average man.” 


“There was great understanding . . .” 


My first opportunity to meet and begin to under- 
stand the wonderful mentality of Leonard Ayres 
occurred shortly after his return from Europe where 
he had taken part in the negotiations having to do 
with the development of the Dawes and Young 
Plans. A misunderstanding arose that for the mo- 
ment put Leonard in a false position. As he was not 
aware of what had happened, I jumped on a train 
and went to Cleveland and explained the whole situa- 
tion to him. He was very grateful and exercised very 
fine judgment in the way in which he met the prob- 
lem. 

From that time on and throughout the rest of his 
life we were very understanding friends although we 
had little to say to each other. This was because it 
was not necessary to say much to carry an idea to 
Leonard, nor to hear much in order to receive one 
from him. He had a quizzical sense of humor that 
was often so hidden in statements which he made 
that only those who knew him could see it. It had 
its place in many very technical documents which he 
wrote. There is no doubt but that the clarity of his 
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Leonard P. Ayres 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer said that “Leonard 
Ayres’ greatest interest and, in recent years, his greatest 
concern, was a:sound and happy America. 

“There were few,” continued this newspaper, “who 
were more fearful of the consequences of the economic 
policies of the last decade or so than Ayres. There was 
none whose knowledge and understanding of their im- 
plications were clearer. 

“A good deal of Ayres’ time in recent months had 
been devoted to a study of the public debt, the purpose 
of which was to point the way to a policy as regards the 
huge national indebtedness that would enable the na- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


expressions, and often their spectacular force, came 
from his secret sense of satisfaction in laughing in- 
side at some profound statements which he made 
that carried within them his subtl esense of humor. 

For many, many years Leonard was Chairman of 
the Economic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association while I was Chairman of the 
Commerce and Marine Commission. As the chairmen 
of these two bodies always sat in with the Resolu- 
tions Committee, we were brought together very 
closely and oftentimes were appointed to draft ex- 
pressions of policy on various important matters. 
We worked together upon these with the utmost 
confidence and respect in each other and with com- 
plete cooperation. When alone together on this work, 
there was very little conversation between us and 
yet there was great understanding. It is nice to think 
that Leonard had such a wonderful time deep in his 
mind as his dry and quizzical sense of humor applied 
itself to the endless problems that the human beings 
around him were so blindly creating. 

I. KENT 
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facturers all over the country were invited by the 

American Bankers Association to make available 
literature on any phase of home planning. As part of a 
merchandising plan developed to help member banks 
sell their mortgage services, the Association undertook 
to act as a clearinghouse in the distribution of manu- 
facturers’ literature. The idea was to study the material 
submitted and select from it, on the basis of educational 
value, the selections to be offered to member banks to 
use in their mortgage promotion programs. Straight 
sales data were not acceptable. 

Recently, the Association conducted a survey of the 
manufacturers cooperating in the plan, to determine 
their satisfaction with its performance. The survey dis- 
closed that the building materials manufacturers were 
enthusiastic and gratified by the heavy demand for 
their literature, and also by the intelligent and con- 
structive use made of it by the banks. 


\ LITTLE over a year ago, building materials manu- 


A panel of manufacturers’ literature in BANKING’s housing 
display at the Association’s annual convention in Chicago 


A.B.A. Mortgage Merchandising Service 


The mortgage merchandising plan is a service of 
monthly bulletins the Association makes available to 
banks, covering important phases of home planning. 
The bulletins are directed at the long-range mortgage 
prospect with the purpose of keeping the bank before 
the public as the loan headquarters of the community. 

The plan was initiated in late 1945 to help banks “to 
establish themselves as the agencies best equipped to 
handle this (mortgage) financing,” in recognition of the 
fact that “a combination of so many factors favorable 
to the promotion of mortgage business has never before 
existed.”’ The service is built around a series of monthly 
mailings which the bank makes to mortgage prospects. 

After careful investigation, the A.B.A. Department 
of Research in Mortgages and Real Estate Finance 
recommended a series of bulletins prepared by the Small 
Homes Council of the University of Illinois as the best 
material of its kind available. Through special arrange- 
ment with the University these bulletins were made 
available to the A.B.A. for adaptation to bank use. 

Each bulletin covers a topic of interest to home plan- 
ners. No specific products or brand names are men- 
tioned and all information is given in an unbiased, im- 
partial manner. Bulletins are made available in the form 
of four-page and eight-page circular letters. Page one is a 
reproduction of the bank’s own letterhead with the 
bank’s personal message. 

Material from the University is supplemented with 
articles by leading individuals, publications and organi- 


_ zations in the building field. Thirteenth (and most re- 


cent) bulletin in the series is devoted to an article on the 
subject of “Financing a Home” by Dr. Ernest Fisher, 
professor of Urban Land Economics, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Subjects covered are all related and in the aggre- 
gate form a program of real helpfulness. A few already 
discussed have been: heating plants, insulation, and 
selecting a home site. 

Over 655,000 of these bulletins have been distributed 
to banks at their request, which attests the popularity 
of the mortgage merchandising service. 

In the case of the manufacturers’ literature, brief 
reviews are written of pieces selected and, from time to 
time, these reviews are included in the bulletins sent to 
member banks. The material selected is, as a rule, 
beautifully printed, in color, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and floor plans, in a way to appeal to anyone 
planning a home and building a library of suggestions 
for it. 
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Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of Minne- 
apolis mixes housing, public relations and mortgages 
. . with startling results. The author, a recent addi- 
tion to the bank staff, is a former member of the public 
relations department of Time, Life, and Fortune. 


first visitors filtered out at 10 in the morning of 
a gray, early October Sunday. From noon until 
dark, a bumper to bumper parade filed past, 
reminiscent of the approach to an Army-Navy football 
game. Some 15,000 people saw Penn Model Village on 
opening day. At least 1,100 of them waded through 
ankle-deep sand to inspect the handful of houses which 
at that time had reached the tar-paper stage. 

Said the project architect in an awed voice, “ There’s 
$10,000,000 worth of future building in that crowd!” 

After months of careful planning, Farmers and 
Mechanics Bank at last knew how it felt to be right 
smack in the middle of the biggest news story of the 
year—the housing shortage. It was a pleasant feeling, 
but there were frightening overtones. Had the public 
been invited too soon? Were they disappointed in the 
houses? Apparently not. Sunday after Sunday 800 to 
1,500 of them took the long drive to extreme South 
Minneapolis to watch progress. From 300 to 600 went 
through the houses each week. Many came back week 
after week. 

The story of Penn Model Village isn’t finished yet. 
In fact there are at least three distinct stories of Penn 
Model Village that aren’t finished—the promotional 
story, the financial story and the architectural story. 


Taz promotional story started first. In the beginning 
there was only the feeling that Farmers and Mechanics, 
as one of the largest sources of mortgage funds in Min- 
neapolis, ought to have some better way of merchandis- 
ing its home loan services. The first thought was a 
“home planning center,” but lack of floor space and the 
fact that Northwestern National Bank installed one 
first put an end to that. There was some talk of model 
rooms, then Vice-president John deLaittre suggested 
building an actual model home. The bank’s advertising 
agency approved, but suggested a whole block. When 
the lawyers were done investigating they came up with 
not one but two blocks, plus some property surrounding 
an adjacent small lake. 

All means within the bank’s advertising budget were 
used to describe the project and attract visitors. A 
display at the builders’ show, 35,000 folders, three out- 
door showings of 30 boards, a page newspaper ad- 
vertisement, three radio spots a week, a weekly news 
sheet on building progress—all did their part, but most 
of the startling results must be attributed to one of the 
surprises of the operation. That was the great news 
value newspapers saw in the project. 
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A Bank's Village for Veterans 


PETER EDMONDS 


A former veteran and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Holland, 

visit the housing project. Both are former employees of the 

Farmers and Mechanics. They will move into Penn Model 
Village in a few months 


Financing Penn Model Village is an interesting story 
in itself. After the land had been located, a corporation 
known as Penn Model Village, Inc., was formed to buy 
the two blocks of tax forfeited land for $8,000. 

Later, after grading had been completed, the FHA 
appraised the land at $30,000, or $1,000 per lot, and, 
on the basis of plans and specifications, FHA made con- 
ditional commitments totalling $220,800 on the 30 
houses. In the face of building difficulties, final decision 
to go ahead was not made until August 1. Then rising 
costs made it necessary to throw out several plans that 
had been suggested in order to get under the $10,000 
ceiling. Architect, bank and FHA all had to work at a 
furious pace to get plans set. 


Tae houses are being constructed on a cost plus basis. 
FHA ceilings run from $8,650 to $10,000, but if final 
costs are less than ceilings, the veteran buyers will get 
the benefit. 

Architecturally, the story of Penn Model Village is 
still largely in the future. Plenty of surveys have asked 
plenty of people what they would like or dislike in a 
new house. In Penn Model Village, visitors will actually 
see 13 outstanding small home designs by local and na- 
tionally famed architects. The plans range all the way 
from very modern to traditional Cape Cod. Preferences 
of the public will make interesting reading for anyone 
in the building or home financing business. 

Farmers and Mechanics hopes these visitors will insist 
on ‘houses just as good when they build. If they do, they 
will be better off, Minneapolis will have a sounder tax 
base, and home lenders, including the bank, will have 
better security for their mortgages. 
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MARGARET KANE 


Miss KANE is research assistant in the Association’s 
Department of Real Estate Finance. 


gures presented in a study that the Research 
Council of the American Bankers Association re- 
leased a month ago, which compared the average home 
loan made by banks in the first six months of this year 
with the averages for the years 1940 and 1945. 

A significant feature brought out both in the map 
presented herewith and in the preceding study is the ex- 
tent to which the size of the average mortgage has 
increased during the current year. The average for the 
third quarter of 1946 is 30 per cent greater than the 
average for 1945, and 50 per cent greater than the 1940 
average. 

The accelerated increase this year is partly accounted 
for by increased costs of construction and by the influ- 
ence of high-percentage loans guaranteed or insured by 
the Veterans Administration. At the same time it is 
noteworthy that by far the greater number of loans are 
still being made on the same properties that secured 
loans made in 1940, and that the appreciation in value 
of these properties is largely artificial and temporary; 
also, that loans to veterans have had only a limited 
effect. In the first six months of the year veterans’ loans 
represented less than 10 per cent of the total volume of 
mortgages recorded by all types of lenders. In the third 
quarter they amounted to slightly over 25 per cent. 

From 1940 through the first six months of 1946, the 
average home mortgage recorded by all lenders increased 
45 per cent, as compared to an increase of 36 per cent 
for loans made by banks. In the third quarter of this 
year, however, the rate of increase was more nearly 
comparable, since the bank average increased an addi- 
tional 14 per cent over the 1940 average, while the 
average for all lenders increased an added 13 per cent. 


Ts map on the opposite page carries forward the 
fi 


Recent reports from many parts of the country indi- 
cate a softening in prices of existing structures, with 
very noticeable resistance on the part of buyers to high 
prices for old and obsolete houses. 

The accompanying table showing the average size of 
veterans’ home loans made by all lenders should be con- 
sidered in the light of a number of modifying circum- 
stances. In the first place, there seems to be some ques- 
tion of accuracy in the method heretofore used by some 
of the branch offices of the Veterans Administration in 
reporting the loans to Washington. Also, two facts make 
it apparent that the average veteran’s loan made for the 
purchase, construction or refinancing of a home is actu- 
ally a little higher than the table shows: (1) the loans 
on which the averages are based include a small number 
made to finance repairs to real property; (2) about 31% 
per cent of the loans represent second liens, where the 
first liens have been insured by another U. S. agency. 
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The Average Home Loan Is Bigger 


Trends in Size of Average G. I. Home Loan 
Made by all Lenders 


State 


California... . 
Colorado. ... 


Connecticut. . 
Delaware... . 
Dist. of Col.. . 
Florida...... 
Georgia... .. 


New Hampshire. . . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico... .. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 


Pennsylvania........... 
Rhode Island....... 
South Carolina. . . 

South Dakota. . 


Tennessee... . 


Washington..... 
West Virginia... . 
Wisconsin... .. 
Wyoming....... 


| Average home loan guaran- 
teed or insured by Veterans 
Administration 


Through| Second | Third 
Mar. 28,| quarter, | quarter, 
1946 1946 1946 


a 
w 
mn 
S 


Based on figures furnished by the 


Veterans Administration. 


* The average for this period is distorted by a transfer of second- 
lien loans between the Nevada and California offices. 
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i 
x 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| United States $4,673 | $5,178 | $5,664 | 
Alabama... . | 3,007 4,340 4,768 
Arizona. . . | 3,387 3,600 4,094 | 
Arkansas. . . 2,921 | 3,976 4.018 
5,899 | 7,060} 7,508 | 
| | 4449| 5,500 
6,565 | 6,200 6,801 
4,437 | 6,459 | 6,706 
| 6,955 | 7,328) 8116 + 
| 4,765 | 4,303 | 6,212 
Idaho. ...| 3,715 | 4,889} 4,618 
Illinois... . . | 4820] 5,637 | 6,038 
| Indiana | 4,155 3,839 | 4,241 
4,284 | 4,596] 4,704 
| Kansas Gur 3,815 | 5,889 | 4,621 
Kentucky... | 4,045 | 4,115 | 4,899 
| Louisiana. ... 3,861 | 5,383 6,071 | 
eee 3,938 | 4,083 4,144 
Maryland....... 5,120 | 5,425 5,490 
| Massachusetts 6,494 6,576 6,720 
4,904 | 4,681 | 4,888 
Mississippi. . . . 4,403 | 5,468 | 5,362 
Missouri. .. . | 4,130) 4446 | 5,398 
| Montana.... 3,718 | 4,148 | 4,174 4 
Nebraska. 3,980 | 3,888 | 4,492 | 
Nevada..... *| 5328 
4,652 | 4,734 | 4,735 |r 
4,661 | 6,054 | 6,417 
| | 3,974 | 4,478 | 4,629 i 
5,546 | 5,828 | 6,102 
4,045 | 5,186] 4,720 
| 3,994 | 4,226| 4,556 
| | | 5,655 
Oklahoma... . | 4498} 4,722 | 5,395 
3,979 | 4,506} 5,402 
| 4,114] 4,870| 4,865 
| 4950] 5,602| 6,212 
| 4,056 | 4,450 | 4,816 
| 3,489 | 3,762 | 3,996 
3,840 | 4,712 | 5,122 
Texas. . | 4730| 5,468} 5,709 
Utah..... 3,887 | 4,689 | 5,032 
Vermont. 5,339 | 4,235 | 4,316 ua 
| Virginia | 4,365 | 4,916 | 5,127 
| 3,509} 4,868] 4,901 
| 3,631 | 3,763 | 4,272 
4,839 | 5,566] 5,675 
3,215 | 4,902 | 4,733 
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Well Planned Working Quarters III 


JOSEPH C. 


In the October and November issue of BANKING, Mr. 
WILKINSON discussed remodeling problems of small and 
medium sized banks. The present article concludes the 
series of three. 


discuss some of the problems involved in providing 

necessary tellers’ and service windows and proper 
officers’ space in a banking institution handling deposits 
of $25,000,000 and up. 

Some bank designers have tried placing 20 or more 
tellers’ windows in a single row, or even in a double row. 
This layout makes the average bank officer or employee 
wish that roller skates were part of the official costume. 
A combination of center lobby and island design prob- 
ably solves the problem most effectively. It permits a 
flexible arrangement and division of departments that 
will best meet requirements. Commercial tellers can be 
grouped together on one aisle, savings tellers on another. 


I THE last of this series of three articles I want to 


WILKINSON 


Note tellers can be placed convenient to officers. Mort- 
gage payment, savings bond and other service windows 
can be located advantageously. 

Multiple entrances usually are possible. Sometimes 
their locations are definitely determined by building 
design and plot plan. In such cases, interior design must 
fit these set locations. An entirely new building usually 
permits the designer to make a joint study of interior 
and exterior plans, placing entrances at the most ad- 
vantageous spots. 

The floor plan of the Conestoga National Bank of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, shows a well arranged multi- 
ple lobby that gives a feeling of efficiency with friendly 
spaciousness. This bank is one of several busy institu- 
tions located in Lancaster, a community of approxi- 
mately 100,000 people. The center of a prosperous 
farming area, it also includes many large industries. 
Present deposits of the Conestoga National Bank total 
$23,150,000. 


Main banking room of the Conestoga National Bank of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Windows 1 to 5, on the left side of the lobby, serve 
sa\ ings accounts (numbering 8,500), issuance of certifi- 
cates of deposit, sale of United States Savings Bonds, 
anc sale of travelers’ checks. One window, currently un- 
used, anticipates future growth. 

The next window is used for bookkeepers’ information 
and service and is manned jointly with the safe deposit 
department, adjoining. The standing counter provides a 
signature and work counter for the safe deposit cus- 
todian. It also is used as a barrier to areas in the rear. 
One large coupon room and seven private booths serve 
deposit vault customers who want privacy. Four open- 
type booths, close to the vault, are available for hurried 
customers who merely want to drop a paper or two into 
their boxes. 

Windows 9 to 11 are spare windows for future growth. 
Windows 12 to 21, inclusive, are used by the commercial 
department to serve 8,600 accounts. The head teller has 
a compact work counter and storage desk in the center 
of this department. 

Windows 22 and 23 are note windows, convenient to 
the officers. 


Caupoa boots 


Vauly 


The open officers’ space and the low-type bank fixture 
give officers a full view of the bank. A light railing of 
hand-hammered iron, with openings rather than barrier 
gates, gives a pleasant aspect to this section of the bank. 
This homey feeling will later be embellished by carpet- 
ing throughout the office area. 

In one office are handled customers’ sales and pur- 
chases of securities. The other three offices are available 
for private conferences by officers. 

For waiting on customers, the trust department uses a 
standing counter. The entire trust department has 
separate quarters at the rear of the officers’ space, com- 
plete with a vault and private office. 

A large directors’ room, in this same area, can be used 
for meetings of trust department clients or bank staff 
meetings. It is open also to community groups, for wel- 
fare and civic purposes. The second floor, reached by 
two separate stairways, houses transit and bookkeeping 
work, rest rooms and other activities. 

The officers of the Conestoga National Bank fee] that 
this compact but flexible layout will meet their needs 
for many years to come. 
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CURRIER AND IVES PRINT FROM CULVER 


News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising . . . Bank Operations .. . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news for country bankers was prepared 
by Mary B. LEAcH of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


A Diversified Outside Program 


=a=mgHE First National Bank of Meadville, Penn- 

yy) oe) sylvania, is, so far as BANKING knows, the 
x first bank to buy a jeep for use in visiting 
its country bank customers. The bank has 
also purchased a 16-mm.movie camera and 
is recording with colored film, in addition to employee 
activities, bank credit to farmers, methods of improving 
farms, purchase of livestock, equipment and farm real 
estate, the work of 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, Artificial Breeding Association, and county 
granges. 

The pictures will be shown at meetings of bank di- 
rectors and stockholders and will be available for show- 
ing at community social functions and public schools. 

The jeep has been painted red and a portable dicta- 
phone has been installed in it, so that the bank’s farm 
department representatives may dictate their credit 
file reports while the facts are fresh in their minds and 
while en route, thus saving time. Average daily mileage 
is 40 to 50 miles, due to the continuous rise in the volume 
of the bank’s farm loans. 

The jeep and dictaphone are available for general 
bank use when not being used by farm representatives, 
such as transportation to bank picnics and employee 
clambakes. 
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First National purchased 55 Texas steers recently 
from the Producers’ Cooperative Association as a part 
of a project to make purebred Hereford steers available 
to vocational agricultural students, veterans, and others. 
All of the steers were disposed of within two weeks after 
their arrival. This project was so successful that the 
bank plans to repeat it next year. 

During the Crawford County Fair, a purebred Hol- 
stein calf, purchased by the bank from the Lerner herd 
in Tioga County, was on display and attracted much 
interest. This calf will be awarded to the vocational ag- 
ricultural student in Crawford County with the best 
home project of the year. 

Charles York heads the bank’s farm department. 


**Farming Today Is a Real Business...’ 


“Farming today is a real business and one which is 
far from simple,” says Dr. O. B. Jesness, chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, in his recent booklet, “Money Is One of the 
Farmer’s Tools of Production,” recently published by 
the Advertising Department of the American Bankers 
Association. 

After mentioning the diversity of knowledge needed 
by farmers with respect to crops, livestock, soil, pests, 
weather, costs, prices, markets, etc., he points out that 
“in view of the large sums of money involved in owner- 
ship and operation of a farm business, good financial 
management naturally is important to success.” 
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He discusses the modern concept of loans for capital 
or operating purposes vis-a-vis views entertained about 
going into debt during the pioneering era. After analyz- 
ing the factors that should be weighed in determining 
a farmer’s need for a loan which would govern his 
reasons for borrowing, Dr. Jesness talks about the 
relationship between the farmer and his bank, or other 
lending agency. He devotes considerable space to ex- 
plaining why the lender needs complete information 
regarding the use to which the proceeds of a loan are 
to be put and the capacity of the borrower to repay. 

“This is the first of a proposed series of ‘management 
aid’ booklets for bank distribution to farmers,” accord- 
ing to John B. Mack, director of the A.B.A.’s Adver- 
tising Department. “There will be little if any bank 
advertising in these booklets, except what the bank 
gets from distributing this material.” 


Bank Sponsors Conservation Tour 


Seventy farmers participated in a conservation tour 
covering 150 miles, jointly sponsored by the Park 
National Bank of Newark, Ohio, and the Licking County 
Board of Soil Conservation Supervisors. Stops were 
made at the Department of Agriculture’s North Ap- 
palachian soil experiment farm, near Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, and hydrologic station near Coshocton. 

At the experiment farm, tour members heard Harold 
Black, farm manager, tell of the operating technique 
of:the 250-acre tract. This farm was set up by the 
Department to study the movement of soil. The Coshoc- 
ton station was established in 1935 as a unit of the 
research division of the soil conservation service of the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station and the Mus- 
kingum Watershed Conservancy District. 

Frank S. Farrington, vice-president of The Park 
National Bank, who was a member of the conservation 
tour, tells how the 70 farmers who made the trip were 
selected, as follows: 

“All of these men are members of the local soil 
conservation district and we sent out the invitations 
based on a selected list picked by the supervisors. The 
selection was made by townships so that the county 
would be represented geographically and also the men 
were picked for the contribution they have made in 
soil conservation practices on their own farms.”’ 


Reports of programs developed by Agricultural and Country 
Bank Operations Commissions in Louisville and Memphis 
last month will appear in January BANKING. Meantime, a 
picture from the Louisville meeting—left to right, A.B.A. 
President C. W. Bailey; Agricultural Commission Director 
A. G. Brown; Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit Chairman 
John N. Thomson; and Agricultural Commission Chairman 


C. T. O'Neill 


Licking County (Ohio) farmers inspecting grass fed cattle at 


the Department of Agriculture soil experiment farm. Tour 
was arranged by Park National Bank of Newark, Ohio 


Bank Credit to American Farmers 


The data which follow are from the tabulation of 
results of the Agricultural Commission’s 1946 survey 
of “Bank Credit Used by American Farmers.” 


Loans Made in 1945 


Total Total Average 
number amount size 
of of of 
loans made loans made loans 
$1,000 
(a) Loans made by all 
banks in U.S. 
GES. 410,903 $ 324,066 $ 789 
Other non-real estate 
4,761,021 2,751,670 578 
Loans on farm real 
eee 319,693 412,826 1,291 


Total all active banks 5,491,617 $3,488,562 $ 635 


(b) Loans made by gov- 


ernment agencies 
Production Credit 

Associations... ... 213,544 $509,579 $2,386 
Federal Land Banks. 22,733 91,889 4,042 
Federal Farm Mort- 

gage Corporation. 18,689 28,692 1,535 


(Land Bank Com- 

missioner Loans) 
Emergency Crop and 

Feed Loans!..... 76,181 15,495 203 
Regional Agricul- 

tural Credit Corpo- 


Farm Security Ad- 

ministration: 

Rehabilitation... . 130,291 75,720 581 


_ Tenant Purchase. 1,678 11,541 6,878 


Total government 


agencies........ 464,726 $ 742,562 $1,598 


- Includes drought relief and orchard rehabilitation loans. 


Not included in these figures on government-spon- 
sored agencies are the 12 banks for cooperatives, which 
operate mostly with government funds. They do not 
lend directly to individual farmers but make loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. In 1945 they made 
1,008 loans totaling $329,979,000. 

The number of farmers served by the different agencies 
is not accurately reflected by these figures showing 
numbers of agricultural Joans made, because one farmer 
may receive more than one loan during a year. Espe- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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president, is currently giving an outstanding per- 
formance in a moving picture which portrays his 
famous Four Pillars of Income philosophy. 

Based on a story by J. P. McEvoy which first ap- 
peared in BANKING, April 1944, and later in the Reader’s 
Digest, the film was originally produced for the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, under the title, “The Bank 
That Saved a Community.” Since the war’s end, the 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
(State Department) continues to send this film, as well 
as some 600 others, to American Foreign Service estab- 
lishments throughout the world in various language 
versions for inclusion in the Department’s overseas 
information program. These films, as well as other media 
employed in the information program, are designed to 
interpret this country, its people, customs, techniques 
and other phases, to foreign audiences. 

Spanish prints of ‘The Bank That Saved a Com- 
munity ” were shipped during May and June of this year 
to American embassies in all of the other American 
republics, as well as the embassy in Madrid, Spain; 
Portuguese prints were dispatched about the same time 
to the embassies at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil,.and Lisbon, 
Portugal. The motion picture is distributed for non- 
theatrical use to churches, schools and other non- 
commercial groups. In the deep interior of some of these 
countries, where auditoriums are not available, mobile 
units project the film on the walls of buildings. 

A. G. Brown, deputy manager of the A.B.A. and 
director of its Agricultural Commission, obtained a 
translation of the Spanish text and served as narrator 
for a showing of the film at the meeting of the Commis- 
sion and the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in November 1945. 

From there it was only a step to have the film repro- 
duced, with English dialogue, for distribution in the 
United States. Produced by the Emerson Yorke Studio, 
New York, directed by Howard O’Neill, for many years 


BariLey, American Bankers Association’s new 
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a director for Metro-Goldwyn Mayer, and photographed 
by George Stoetzel, operational cameraman on “The 
House on 92nd Street,” the 20-minute moving picture is 
regarded as an unusually effective example of motion 
picture photography, with an interpretive musical back- 
ground, and narration by Walter Preston. It is an actual 
documentation of Mr. Bailey’s farm program which has 
received wide recognition in the press. The use of local 
people as actors adds authenticity to the film. 

Mr. Bailey proves himself a capable actor in the title 
role, and his bank and bank staff are also shown. The 
whole community of Clarksville, Tennessee, cooperated 
in making the moving picture, and the local press, in- 
cluding the Lee Chronicle, gave assistance. Although the 
photographers arrived in the middle of the tobacco 
cutting season, the worst possible time as far as the 
farmers were concerned, they willingly left their fields 
to work for the cameraman, without compensation. 

“Farmer Gray,” around whom the action centers, is 
in reality one of the Morgan brothers, a highly success- 
ful farming team of the area, and the story is adapted 
from their experiences. The brothers own and operate 
a beautiful 1,400-acre ranch about 12 miles outside of 
Clarksville, which was the scene of the action. The 
cattle, the tobacco fields, even the truck used in the 
film, belong to the Morgan brothers. 

Clarksville farmers are not amateurs in the acting 
profession. They took leading parts in the film produced 
by The First National Bank of Clarksville, its president, 
directors and staff for showing to farmer groups in the 
area. Photographed in full color, this account of the 
Four Pillars of Income diversification theme was widely 
shown throughout the state of Tennessee and proved of 
great promotional value among the farmers. 

“Bill Bailey and the Four Pillars” is available in 
16-mm film, with commentary sound track, and will be 
distributed by the State Association Section of the 
A.B.A. to state associations for showing before banker 
groups and to individual banks for showing before 
banker-farmer meetings. 
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The whole community of Clarksville, Tennessee, 


cooperated in making a motion picture of the 


Four Pillars of Income diversification program. 


(1) “In the heart of America, deep in the hills of Tennessee, nestles the little 
town of Clarksville. The bustle and obvious prosperity of Clarksville’s main 
street are due, in large measure, to the foresight and untiring efforts of one man 


—Bill Bailey ... 


(2) “The plow that breaks the soil of Montgomery County turns over earth 
that, while not rich, is naturally productive .. . 


(3) “But for more than a century, the sustaining crop of that section had been 
tobacco . . . dark-fired tobacco . . . 


(4) “Every acre, for which there was available labor, was covered with the dark 
green leaves. . . . But the world market for dark-fired tobacco had steadily 
decreased. . . . The farmers grew poor—their farms rundown . . . 


(5) “The desperate condition of Montgomery County was one of deep concern 
to Bill Bailey . . . president of the First National Bank of Clarksville. . . . He 
believed that the bank should sponsor a definite program for diversified agri- 
culture—that the farmers in the Clarksville area should be urged to expand 
their farming activities. 


(6) “He said that the slogan for the campaign had been suggested to him by an 
old patriarch— . . . “God gave us four seasons for four crops ... . sheep 
(lambs) to market in the Spring, wheat to harvest in July, cattle for the Fall, 
and tobacco to sell in the late Winter. . . .”” These were the Four Pillars of 
Income. 


(7) “The next step was to present the new idea to the farmers . . . 


(8) “Mr. Bailey and his fellow officers went daily into the country to call upon 
them and set forth the plan . . . 


(9) “Selecting a farmer whose hard work and natural leadership might serve 
as an example to his fellows, Bill Bailey presented his proposition. . . .” 
Eventually, although Farmer Gray had to be shown, he became the spokesman 
for the program and helped persuade his fellow-farmers of the plan’s possibilities. 


(10) “Each . . . farmer was forced to believe what he saw with his own eyes. 
Soon the voices of protest were a thing of the past. . . .” 
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ENTRAL VIRGINIA, where more than a century 
ago Thomas Jefferson taught farmers to pro- 
m tect their fields against erosion, is one of the 
~ Oldest settled communities in the United 
States which has remained an agricultural area. 

Bankers in the five central counties of Albemarle, 
Fluvanna, Goochland, Louisa and Nelson have for 
many years occupied positions of leadership in com- 
munity projects to benefit their farm customers, and 
eight years ago they encouraged the organization of the 
Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservation District which 
embraces these counties. This project was mentioned in 
October BANKING. 

This interest has continued, and these banks, the 
Peoples National Bank, National Bank and Trust 
Company, and the.Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
all in Charlottesville, the Bank of Louisa, Bank of 
Goochland, and the First National Bank of Nelson 
County (in Lovingston), make possible the distribution 
of a soil saver bulletin for farmers which is prepared by 
the Extension Division of the University of Virginia. 

The experience of banks in promoting and taking 
part in the activities of the Thomas Jefferson Soil 
Conservation District will have national application 
through the interest of Charles T. O’Neill, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the National Bank and Trust 
Company, Charlottesville, who this year is chairman 
of the Agricultural Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Through Mr. O’Neill we have been 
provided with what might be said to be a “laboratory 
demonstration” of the value of soil conservation. 


Near Charlottesville is located the prosperous dairy 


farm of Mercer Garnett, which has been in his family for 


three generations.— 


Ten-Year Test of Soil Conservation 


Thomas Jefferson Country Provides Laboratory 


Imperceptibly, during the past century in which this 
farm was cultivated, the rich topsoil disappeared, a 
small amount muddying the water of the creeks after 
_ every rain. By 1936 the soil was leaving this farm in 
larger amounts, as it had grown thinner and had lost 
the capacity for growing luxuriant vegetation. The pas- 


tures were poor and did not provide either proper or 
sufficient feed for the cattle.— 


In 1936 the Soil Conservation Service laid out a con- 
servation plan for this farm. This plan was followed and, 
after three years of demonstration work, the washing 
away of the topsoil had almost stopped. The grassed 
meadow strips carried away the water from the fields 
successfully.— 


By 1940 the fertility began to increase in the fields 
again, the grain yields were better, and the straw was 
put into the barn to be used for feed and bedding.— 
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In 1945 production from the farm required more 
storage space. One old barn was remodeled and another 
built. These barns were filled with hay from the in- 
creasingly fertile fields.— 


But the straw was not wasted; it was stacked outside 
for use.— 


Two scenes in rural Central Virginia 


By 1945 the cows in the pastures were fat and a hay 
yield to feed the cattle in off-seasons was harvested.— 


By following sensible soil conservation practices, Mr. 
Garnett increased the size of his farm business and 
earned a substantial profit. This enabled him to send 
his two sons through college and to pay off all debt on 
the farm. He has since purchased another farm and is 
now a leading farmer in the county, with a well rounded 
and diversified program of farm production. 
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A Country Banker Gets Around 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


The author is associate editor of the Southern Agricul- 
turist, Nashville. He writes frequently for BANKING’s 
“The Country Banker’? section. 

COUNTRY banker’s best friend is the 
farmer.” 
That’s the deep conviction of Harding 
E. Williams, president of the Bank of 
Commerce at Morristown, Tennessee. 
And the volume of business which the bank has received 
through close cultivation of livestock producers and 
tobacco growers testifies to the wisdom of the view. 

Mr. Williams came to Morristown 10 years ago at the 
earnest request of directors of the newly organized bank. 
He wasn’t particularly interested in their proposition at 
that time. Like a good many other outsiders, he thought 
East Tennessee consisted almost entirely of rocks, hills 
and brush. He had a good job as vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Shelbyville in the rich and beau- 
tiful Middle Tennessee country. But .. . 

When he finally elected to become an East Tennes- 
sean, Mr. Williams rolled up his sleeves and went to 
work. There was plenty for him to do. His first job was 
to canvass his territory and this he did both morning and 
night. In that manner, he became acquainted with 
thousands of farmers and dozens of country merchants. 

“As soon as possible after the organization of our 
bank in 1936,” explains Mr. Williams, “we associated 
ourselves with W. K. Tipton, the local county agricul- 
tural agent, and with L. A. Richardson, Extension Ani- 
mal Husbandman with the University of Tennessee. As 
a result of several conferences with Mr. Tipton and Mr. 
Richardson, we established the following livestock 
programs: 

(1) The annual 4-H Boys’ Beef Calf Show and 
Sale in Morristown. 

(2) A county-wide dairying program. 

(3) A cow and calf program for rural boys and 
girls. 

(4) A baby beef program. 

(5) A feeder and stocker calf program. 

“Tn addition,” continued Mr. Williams, “there is the 
Holston Hereford cattle show and sale. Our bank has 
been quite active in the purchasing, financing, sale and 
promotion of-this type of work.” 


Faazy training in cattle management stood him in 
good stead when he began promoting the beef cattle 
business in Hamblen County. A combination of two 
factors caused him to stress livestock in his territory. 
One reason.is that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
flooded much of the best farm land in the county and 
forced farmers to make the most of the uplands. This 
automatically meant emphasis on livestock, since row- 
cropping isn’t profitable on steep slopes. The other rea- 
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son is that East Tennessee is rapidly becoming an in- 
dustrialized area. Morristown is about 60 miles from 
Knoxville and Oak Ridge, where the atomic energy 
plants are located. In addition, nearby Kingsport is 
coming into its own with the enlargement of the East- 
man plant in that city. 

Never passing up an opportunity to show his keen 
interest in beef cattle and the men raising them, Mr. 
Williams worked out a program for helping cattlemen 
get more money for their steers. He went with large 
numbers of cattle feeders to auction sales and also ac- 
companied them when they inspected and purchased 
cattle to be carried over and fed out. Although he was 
working with experienced feeders who had raised cattle 
most of their lives, Mr. Williams convinced them that he 
knew cattle and could give them sound advice. When 
the cattle were finished and ready for market, he would 
call for a representative of one of the largest packing 
firms in the country. Together, he and the packing firm’s 
buyer would go out to inspect the cattle. 


Doze the war years, Governor Prentice Cooper 
selected Mr. Williams to head a group of leading live- 
stock farmers on a committee to act in an advisory 
capacity in the best interests of the state’s livestock pro- 
ducers. As chairman of this committee, now known as 
the Tennessee Livestock and Meat Council, Mr. Wil- 
liams met with abent 550 carefully selected farmers. A 
livestock program was formulated as follows: 
(1) To encourage production of meat animals to 
meet wartime needs; (2) to sponsor an educational 
program throughout the state ; (3) to sponsor a state- 
wide program of livestock sanitation and disease 
control; (4) to seek better transportation facilities 
and an equalization in traffic rates with other sec- 
tions; (5) to improve markets for the disposition of 
livestock; (6) to foster such legislation as might be 
essential to the welfare of the livestock industry in 
the state. 

A friendly attitude, sound counsel and a willingness to 
cooperate may explain why this banker has such a large 
number of farm loans to his credit. 

Mr. Williams himself takes care of the outside work. 
Stationed just outside the front door of the bank is his 
automobile. When a farmer comes in to discuss a loan, 
it isn’t long until he and the banker are hurrying off to 
inspect the property. Or if a man wants to go into the 
livestock business, Mr. Williams knows what is needed 
because he is personally acquainted with the work. 

“The country banker has heavy competition from all 
sorts of organizations and individuals,” he points out. 
“Tf he expects to succeed, a rural banker must be versa- 
tile. He has to be a good trader. He must be intimately 
acquainted with conditions in his area. And above all, he 
must know the people with whom he is dealing.” 
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Santa coming to your bank? 


Come out from behind those whiskers, Santa! Alert 
bankers know you as the clean-shaven, cooperative 
agent of State Farm Mutual who. presents banks 
with valuable auto loan prospects the whole year 
‘round. 


More than 7,000 of these trained agents, repre- 
senting the world’s largest automobile insurance 
company, are devoting a great share of their energies 
to promoting The State Farm Bank Plan. And right 
now they are in a position to introduce bankers to 
a multi-billion dollar market for consumer credit. 

State Farm Mutual policyholders, who number 
well over a million and a quarter, recently disclosed 
plans for buying new cars, used cars, home furnish- 


ings and other consumer goods aggregating more 
than $5,260,000,000. Most of these “big ticket’’ 
items afe going to require financing—and State 
Farm Mutual, through agent contacts and through 
large-scale national advertising, has been repeatedly 
urging prospects to go to their local banker for the 
“best deal” in consumer credit. 


Under The State Farm Bank Plan, a customer 
brought to your bank to finance a new car purchase, 
often becomes a valuable prospect for additional 
consumer credit and for other bank services. Get 
set for a new year of expanding consumer credit by 
getting complete details of The State Farm Bank 
Plan without delay. 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Ontario 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentiemen: 

Please send us, withoul obligation, the FREE 
booklet or booklets we have checked below: 
C “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 
0 “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
Will Insurance for Banks” 


Learn how your bank can profit! Send today for FREE booklets 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! “New Profit Opportu- 
nities for Banks,’’ explains in detail how The State Farm Bank Plan works 
for you. ‘The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for 
Banks,”’ tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of 
these booklets are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon 
whether you'd like one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State 
Farm Mutual, Bloomington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 
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A Sales Guide for Banks 


Mr. HERRICK has been one of the 
pioneers in studying the market for bank 
services as tt affects his bank, the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, of 
which he is advertising manager. He has 
used effectively the results of his own sur- 
veys as a guide to advertising and busi- 
ness-building. 


Bs men and women interested in 
the extension and promotion of 
bank services will find a gold mine of 
ideas in the study made recently for 
BANKING by R. L. Polk & Company in 
the town of Medina, Ohio. This report 
shows many interesting and significant 
facts about the current banking picture. 
One of these is the similarity of the 
results obtained to those gleaned in 
other surveys, in other parts of the 
country. Apparently the thinking of the 
public with respect to banking is re- 
markably uniform everywhere. 

Some highlights of the study are: 

(1) Large number of elderly 
people. In the Medina study the head 
of the family in nearly 40 per cent of the 
cases was over 50 years of age. This 
reflects very clearly the national situa- 
tion. As a nation we are growing older. 
It is estimated that by 1950, one out of 
every eight persons will be over 60. 
What does this mean to bank promo- 
tion people? Well, for one thing it 
means a difference in advertising de- 
signed to reach the general public— 
even the use of larger type, since older 
people do not see as well. Three years 
ago our bank increased the size of type 
in all its trust literature and now we 
are extending this policy to other 
departments. 

(2) An outstanding fact about 
consumer loans—that the public 
is still largely unaware that it can 
finance with the banks such arti- 
cles as refrigerators, stoves, wash- 
ers and radios. In this respect the 
Medina survey is more helpful than 
those made in Buffalo, Montgomery, 
Minneapolis, and Salt Lake City (in 
June and July BAnxrnc). In those sur- 
veys automobiles were included with 
appliances in the question as to where 
the prospect would go to finance his 
purchase. The Medina survey indicates 
that, while there is a fair chance that 
the average buyer will go to his bank 
to finance a car, he is not yet aware of 
the fact that he can also go there to 
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finance a refrigerator, gas stove, water 
heater or radio. Much advertising must 
be done in the appliance field before 
banks can get any large share of the 
business. 

(3) How well the American fam- 
ily has been sold on the savings 
account and how rapidly it is 
being sold on the checking ac- 
count. Fifty per cent of the families in 
Medina have checking accounts. (In 
Los Angeles, where for several years six 
large banks have been vigorously pro- 
moting popular checking accounts, the 
figure is 53 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation.) There is a great market for the 
popular checking account today. In the 
not too distant future its use by Ameri- 
can families should approximate the 
figures for savings accounts. 

(4) Banking by women. In the 
families of Medina more of the banking 
is done by the wife than by the hus- 
band. This may come as a shock to old- 
time bankers who can remember when 
a woman or a baby carriage was an 
unusual sight in a commercial bank. Are 
we designing and operating our banks 
today for the growing majority of 
women customers? Unless we are, we 
are missing a bet, as are many others 
who have not yet awakened to the 
woman’s place in today’s market. 

(5) Our failure to sell the public 
the idea of banking by mail. 
Most of us old-timers have failed to get 
this message across in our communities. 
Only 3 percent of the families in Medina 


use this method. Generally it is the 
experienced bank depositors, not be- 
ginners, who use this method. 

(6) The well recognized facts 
about convenience in banking. In 
all the surveys it ranks first as a reason 
for the selection of a banks Prestige and 
other items are secondary. 

Some of the closing pages reveal won- 
derful opportunities for advertising such 
services as bank money orders, trust 
service, personal loans, mortgage loans, 
savings certificates and a host of others. 
About the only field in which banks 
have a near monopoly is in savings 
accounts, checking accounts and the 
sale of travelers’ checks. Ninety-five 
percent of people buy travelers’ checks 
at banks. 


Axe there defects in the survey? Yes, 
there appear to be some. For one thing, 
the questionnaire is much too long, 
having more than 70 questions. Some of 
those who have used surveys for years 
think 10 questions is about the limit, if 
you Wish to get fresh, clear-cut answers 
from the person interviewed. Perhaps it 
is too much to try to cover the entire 
banking picture in one interview. The 
presentation in the October issue, how- 
ever, is outstanding. It is fast-reading, 
clear and concise. Similarity in results 
to surveys made elsewhere would indi- 
cate a high degree of accuracy. 

In any event, the survey is well worth 
the time required to read it. Take it 
home and study it. It will repay you. 
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The secret of success in politics ts 
never to build your fences so high they 
can’t be comfortably straddled. 


Every man in France sooner or later 
gets a chance to enter the cabinet. 


It-may be debatable whether a nation 
would raise its standard of living more 
by a five-day week or a 40-day month. 


If it’s such a good buy today, why 
doesn’t the real estate salesman hold it 
and make all the money. 


It looks as if civilized peace is as hard 
to attain as civilized war. 


No one is up in the air more of the 
time than a person with an inflated ego. 


When one hears some of the programs 
forced through a radio, it’s no wonder 
it protests with static every once in a while. 


We may not be eating as much as our 
grandparents, but we're paying twice as 
much for it. 


An optimist is a fellow who looks at 
the down payment. A pessimist looks 
at the last instalment and the upkeep. 


If you make it a point always to park 
alongside a brand new car, you can be 
sure you will never get any bumps. 


We seem to have reached a stage im 
civilization when our people have better 
homes and spend less time in them than 
ever before in history. 
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“Listless conditions in the securities markets, such as placed a damper on the 
private capital market in recent months, would have a similar influence on issues of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. At this time, it seems 
doubtful that any flotation of the World Bank will materialize prior to the Spring of 
1947. Whenever the bank finally gets its program under way, it is likely to be the — 
largest single issuer of securities outside of the United States Government.” 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a member of the financial staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. His articles appear frequently in 
BANKING. 


stock market break in September, figures for the 

first 10 months of the year show a respectable 
volume. New bond offerings in this period amounted to 
$3,322,354,000, which was divided in 306 individual 
issues. Included in this total was a $140,000,000 flotation 
of the Federal] Home Loan banks, amounting to nearly 
one-half of the October bond volume. The 10 months’ 
figure compares with $4,221,818,000 for 238 issues in the 
same period in 1945. 

Sales of stock in the private capital market in the 
first 10 months of 1946 aggregated $1,068,933,000 repre- 
senting 336 issues, against $812,682,390 for 182 issues 
in 1945. While this is encouraging, it may be observed 
that the largest volume for any comparable period was 
registered in 1929, when 516 issues were marketed 
aggregating $2,981,480,207. The 1946 total, while con- 
siderably below 1929, is the highest since that year. 

Listless conditions in the securities markets, such as 
, placed a damper on the private capital market in recent 
months, would have a similar influence on issues of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. At this time, it seems doubtful that any flotation 
of the World Bank will materialize prior to the Spring 
of 1947. Whenever the Bank finally gets its program 
under way, it is likely to be the largest single issuer of 
securities outside of the United States Government. 

According to unofficial reports, directors of the World 
Bank now favor a 31% percent rate for long term issues 
and a correspondingly lower rate for intermediate ones. 
A more attractive rate is likely to be set for the first few 
offerings in order to create a better acceptance, however. 

The government securities market has moved within 
a narrow range for a long time. Opinions still seem to 
differ whether the Treasury will come out with a new 
2% percent tap issue in the near future. It is argued in 
some quarters the Government could hardly offer new 
borrowings to the market as long as the current re- 
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Di the lag in the new issue market since the 


demption program continues—without the onus of gross 
inconsistency. 

Other elements in the picture are that savings banks 
and insurance companies, according to reliable surveys, 
have accumulated very substantial funds, approaching 
$2 billion. It had been expected that most of this money 
would find investment in the mortgage market, but 
scarcity of materials, strikes and prices, have retarded 
planning, building and financing, so that this capital is 
idle or invested temporarily. Hence, it would be avail- 
able for a tap issue. 

Future Treasury policy is likely to be dictated by the 
incoming Republican majority in Congress. Leaders 
appear to be committed to a drastic reduction of the 
budget so that expenditures would not exceed, say, 
$20 billion. This is very near the estimates for peacetime 
budgets discussed during the war. The difficulty, of 
course, is to achieve this goal without crippling the 
military and naval establishments and without reducing 
veterans’ benefits, which in the current year are run- 
ning at some $5 billion. 

If the budget is actually cut to somewhere between 
$18 and $20 billion, the promised reduction of 20 percent 
in individual income taxes is regarded as possible. Under 
such circumstances it would be considered desirable if 
the Treasury would see to it that a substantial cash 
surplus is accumulated out of which redemptions of the 
public debt can be made. 

Assuming that such a program is put into effect and 
is not torpedoed by the minority, the net effect is likely 
to be bullish for the entire economy. A cut in taxes would 
mean a raise for the wage earner and would take the 
wind out of additional wage demands in many quarters. 

Provided developments take such a turn and this ap- 
praisal is correct, it is likely that the securities market 
would come to life, that the threatened recession can be 
avoided and that a general feeling of bullishness should 
prevail some time after the New Year. 


Turn to page 111 for facts about a corporate bond 
experience study which is being completed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
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Only one record 
to post... 


No need to post two records—a ledger and 
a statement. With the Recordak Single Post- 
ing System, you post only the statement. 
This serves as your ledger throughout 

the month. At the end of the 

month, it is photographed 

and sent to the depos- 

itor. 


This 1s 


See how it reduces bookkeeping costs 


in three important ways 


N BANK BOOKKEEPING, it’s duplication that 
runs up costs: two sets of records to post . . . two 
or more postings a day. 


The Recordak System of single posting 
eliminates this duplication. And by so doing, it 
reduces bookkeeping costs—as many leading banks 
have found—in -three important ways. 


1. It reduces general accounting costs by enabling 
bookkeepers to handle many more accounts. 


2. It reduces stationery costs by making one 
record do the work of two. 


3. It reduces equipment costs by cutting the wear 
and tear on machines practically in half. It 
also cuts machine requirements 40%, 

Important savings . . . these. And if you want to 

know more about the low-cost bank-born system 

that makes them possible—the Recordak Single 

Posting System—write for your copy of “IN 

BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” It is free, 

of course. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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‘Only one posting 
day... 


No need either to have your bookkeepers 
posting several times a day—as dual-run 
systems usually require. With the Recordak 
System of single posting, such 

duplication is eliminated. Book- 

keepers post only once daily. 


wrs for the asking 
st mail this coupon Name 


tordak Corporation 
!Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
like to know more about the Street 


wordak Single Posting System. 


Bank 


se send me a free copy of 


Cit 
BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” y 
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Waiver of Restrictive Endorse- 
ment “For Collection” 

Q. Where a promissory note is pledged 
as collateral by a borrowing bank (payee 
of the note) to secure a loan under a 
collateral agreement empowering the lend- 
ing bank to sell the collateral, is a re- 
strictive endorsement (“For Collection’’) 
made by the lending bank (holder of the 
note) waived by the lending bank’s writ- 
ten assignment of the note for value to a 
third party, though unaccompanied by 
delivery of the note? 

A. Yes. The facts of a recent case in 
West Virginia disclosed that one Greg- 
ory signed a promissory note payable 
four months after date to the order of 
C Bank. The note recited that it was 
“Negotiable and Payable Without Off- 
set at the C Bank.” C Bank delivered 
the note to M Trust Co. to secure cer- 
tain notes, to which were attached con- 
comitant collateral agreements, which 
provided, among other things, that 
“any and all of said collateral may be 
held at any time by the holder hereof 
and treated as security for any and all 
of said obligations. The holder hereof is 
authorized to use, transfer, hypothecate 
or rehypothecate any or all of said 
collateral.” The Gregory note was en- 
dorsed by C Bank with the stamp “ Pay 
any Bank or Banker, or order, C 
Bank.” M Trust Co. endorsed the note 
with the stamp “For Collection Only 
Pay to the order of any Bank or Banker 
Prior Endorsements Guaranteed, M 
Trust Co.” M Trust Co. commenced 
suit on the note against Gregory and 
while this action was pending, M Trust 
Co. assigned the note to Lawhead, for a 
valuable consideration, but the note 
was never endorsed or delivered to 
Lawhead. The court dismissed M Trust 
Co.’s action on the grounds that since 
the note had been assigned by M Trust 
Co. to Lawhead, M Trust Co. lost title 
to the note, and thereupon the action 
abated. On appeal, by M Trust Co., 
the court permitted the action to be 
revived and prosecuted by Lawhead in 
his own name. 

In making this decision the court 
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held that the note, being payable to 
“the order of” C Bank, was negotiable 
in its origin and that such an instrument 
continues to be negotiable until it has 
been restrictively endorsed or dis- 
charged by payment or otherwise. The 
endorsement of C Bank, containing, as 
it did, the words “or order” did not 
serve to alter the negotiability of the 
note, and the fact that the note was 
pledged with M Trust Co. to secure a 
loan with a concomitant collateral 
agreement, did not render it non-ne- 
gotiable. But the endorsement of M 
Trust Co. “For Collection,” was a 
restrictive endorsement. That endorse- 
ment barred any further negotiation of 
the note and vested title in the endorsee 
(Lawhead) for the use of C Bank. But 
notwithstanding the restrictive en- 
dorsement, M Trust Co., under the 
provisions of the collateral agreement, 
had the right to sell the Gregory note to 
Lawhead. The holder of.a negotiable 
instrument may strike or waive any 
endorsement which is not necessary to 
its title, and M Trust Co. did exactly 
this when it assigned the note to 
Gregory.—(Maryland Trust Co. v. Greg- 
ory (1946, W. Va.) 38 S.E. (2) 359.) 


Right of Beneficiary to Recover 
Funds in Savings Bank Trust 
Account 


Q. Where B opened a savings account 
in her name in trust for O and S, are O 
and S entitled to the funds in the account 
upon B’s death, free from any claim on 
the part of B’s representatives, under the 
New Jersey statute? 


A. Yes. In 1932 the New Jersey 
statute (R.S.N.J. 17:9-4) was amended 
to provide that ‘Whenever any deposit 
shall be made by any person in trust for 
another, and no other or further notice 
of the existence and terms of a legal and 
valid trust shall have been given to the 
trust company, in the event of the death 
of the trustee, the same or any part 
thereof, together with the dividends 
and interest thereon, shall be paid to 
the person in trust for whom the said 


deposit was made or his or her legal 
representatives.” The statute was fur- 
ther amended by the addition of the 
following clause: “‘ And the legal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased trustee shall 
not be entitled to the funds so deposited 
nor to the dividends or interest thereon 
notwithstanding that the funds so de- 
posited may have been the property of 
the trustee.” In construing this statute, 
the Court of Chancery of New Jersey 
has recently held that upon the death of 
the depositor the statute either casts 
the title on the beneficiary or raises a 
presumption in his favor. (Abruzzese 9. 
Oestrich (1946, N.J.), 47 All. (2) 883.) 
In this case, there was no evidence 
which overcame the presumption. 

In New York, without the aid of 
statute, a rule was developed which has 
spread throughout the country, that 
upon the death of the depositor, the 
beneficiary is entitled to the fund or so 
much as remains, unless there is proof 
that the depositor had a different in- 
tention. (In re Totton, 179 N.Y. 112, 
71 N.E. 748,70 L.R.A.711, 1 Ann. Cas. 
900.) See Restatement — Trusts, Sec. 58. 
Prior to the Abruzzese case, the New 
Jersey courts in Nichlas v. Parker, 71 
N.J. Eq. 771, 61 Atl. 267, 14 Ann. Cas. 
921, carefully considered the New York 
rule and declined to adopt it. In the 
Abruzzese case the New Jersey court 
decided that the New Jersey legislature, 
by amending the New Jersey statute 
(R.S. 17:9-4), intended to enact a rule 
similar to that of New York. 

In a recent Massachusetts case 
(Cohen v. Newton Savings Bank (1946) 
67 N.E. (2) 748), the executor of the 
will of the depositor filed a petition to 
determine the ownership of a savings 
account standing in the name of 
“Lewis O. Locke in trust for Mary 
Doe.” In this case it appeared that 
when Locke opened the account he 
signed the usual card of agreement to 
the by-laws and rules of the bank. On 
the back of the card the following ap- 
peared: “This account I hold in trust, 
to control and dispose of as I see fit 
during my lifetime, but on my death 
to pay the beneficiary the full amount 
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then standing to the credit of this 
account.” Upon the evidence, the lower 
court found that no delivery of the book 
of deposit was ever made to Mary Doe; 
that she never had knowledge of the 
existence of the account until after 
Locke’s death; that Locke intended to 
retain and did retain full dominion over 
the account until his death, and that 
he never gave notice to Mary Doe nor 
to anyone representing her that the 
account was her property; and further 
found as a fact that Locke did not 
intend to create a present interest in 
the account in Mary Doe. 

On appeal, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts reversed the 
lower court and held that the written 
declaration of trust was sufficient to 
establish a valid trust for the benefit 
of the beneficiary named therein, and 
that Mary Doe was, therefore, entitled 
under its terms to the possession of the 
book of deposit and to the deposit 
represented thereby. 


Responsibilities of Trustees 

Q. What is the general rule with respect 
lo the responsibilities of trustees to the 
trust fund? 

A. In general, trustees shall use such 
diligence in the management of the trust 
fund as a prudent man would use in 
dealing with his own affairs. A trustee 
will not be charged with loss except for 
neglect of duty. 

In the application of this well-estab- 
lished rule it is generally held that if a 
trustee of other fiduciary in good faith 
deposits funds of the estate in a bank of 
good repute and standing and nothing 
occurs to indicate that the affairs of the 
bank are in such condition as would 
lead a reasonably prudent man to with- 
draw the funds, he is not liable for any 
loss which may occur through the sub- 
sequent failure of the bank; the test 
being whether he has exercised such care 
as men of common prudence ordinarily 
exercise in their own affairs. Such a 
fiduciary is not regarded as an insurer, 
but he is responsible for any such loss 
where he deposits such funds, or allows 
them to remain on deposit, when the 
bank is not in a sound financial condi- 
tion and this fact is known to him or 
might have been known by the exercise 
of ordinary prudence and diligence. 

In a recent case decided by the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina, one 
Long, the executor and trustee of a test- 
amentary trust, was one of the largest 
stockholders and a director of the bank 
in which he deposited the trust funds 
which constituted the largest unsecured 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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“Mr. Willoughby, I’ve been with this firm 
twenty years, never asked for anything... 


x 


haven’t enough experienced le now 
I absolute! refuse off 


...we worked 
e@ war years... 


unless it helped 
short handed through all th 


xx 


any longer! Goldarn it, Mr. Willoughby, 
either I get a Postage Meter—or else!” 


Right turn, too— 


because there’s too much to do these days 

without watching stamps, counting stamps, 

sticking stamps! You're through with adhesive 

stamps forever when you have a Postage Meter... 

which prints directly on the envelope, any amount of 

postage, as needed, for any kind of mail... prints the 

postmark and a small advertisement (optional) as well 

... seals the envelope at the same time, makes mailing easy 

and quick! Your postage is automatically accounted for, 

always protected from loss, theft, misuse. And your mail 

moves faster through the postoffice when it’s metered! 
One letter a day or thousands, there’s a Postage 

Meter for every bank, large or small... Call 

the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for details. 

Or write for illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES Pi ostage Meter 


Prrney-Bowss Inc., 3708 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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Why this new Housing 


In construction at Croydon Hills, near St. Louis, are these 
H. B. Deal & Co., Inc., all-electric homes. Present plans 
call for the building of 500 such homes at four beautiful 
sites in the St. Louis area. They will be offered in three 


distinctive designs and in two different floor plans, but all 
will have the same complete General Electric equipment 
that is illustrated on the opposite page. Veterans are get- 
ting preference for these homes, of course. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPPED HOMES 
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project is a 


OUND FINANCIAL PROJECT 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 


finds “package mortgages” mean better security! 


e Every mortgage loan officer knows about today’s building 
trend to “package” homes. 


This H. B. Deal & Co., Inc., development in St. Louis is typi- 
eal. Each of these homes is completely equipped with General 
Electric appliances for better living, electrically! 

The kitchens boast an automatic General Electric Dishwasher 
and Disposall*, as well as a Range and a Refrigerator. The 


Water Heater in the basement is General Electric, too. 


Yet even with all this equipment included, these homes sell 
for less than $10,000. And monthly payments are only about 
$3.00 more than they would be if none of the appliances were 


included. 


For there's a trend to “package” financing that matches the 
trend to “package” homes. 


These dependable General Electric Appliances are standard 
equipment in Deal-built all-electric homes. The homes are financed 
by the First National Bank in St. Louis, and applicnces are in- 
cluded on the single, convenient “package mortgage.” This makes 
only a minor difference in initial cost, while the economical oper - 
ation, low maintenance, and long life of General Electric appli- 
ances can more than offset the slight increase in monthly payments. 
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Read what L. M. Watts, vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, has to say about it. 


“For some time this institution has been considering 
including new kitchen appliances in the security for 
FHA and GI financing as part of the mortgage. 

We have come to the conclusion that a mortgage financed 
under the above plans is better security when the mort- 
gagor can include all of these necessities in his mortgage, 
and pay for same over the period of the mortgage. 

As you are aware, we finance the above types of loans in a 
great number of States, and in those States where it is 
legal to do so, we are perfectly willing to include the 
General Electric kitchen appliances in the basic mort- 
gage. At the present time we are financing here in St. Louis 
500 houses that will have complete General Electric 
kitchens. This will make a one package mortgage for the 
veteran, and as stated above, in our opinion will be a 
sounder project.” 


Others are doing it, too! 


In Pittsburgh, Denver, Oklahoma City, Ft. Worth—all across 
the ountry —home lending ies are their invest- 
ments with ‘ ‘package mortgages.” 


They know that such mortgages guard a homeowner’s finan- 
cial position—for there will be no expensive extra equipment to 
buy, after the mortgage is signed. 

They know, too, that completely equipped, up-to-date homes 
mean satisfied owners. And that satisfied owners will meet their 
mortgage payments regularly and promptly. 


What about your financing? 


If you are interested in better security for your home financing 
through “package mortgages,” send for your free copy of Gen- 
eral Electric’s facts-and-figures booklet, “Your New Home and 
Your Pocketbook.” Write today to General Electric Home 
Bureau, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE APPLIANCES MOST WOMEN WANT MOST 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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NO OBLITERATION OF PRIOR 
ENDORSEMENTS with the 


HECKS endorsed with the Endorsograph are distinguished by 

their complete legibility and clean, neat appearance. By per- 
mitting endorsements to be placed at any desired position on the 
check, this machine eliminates defacement or obliteration of prior 
endorsements. 

It is versatile, too. It can be used for straight endorsing or cancel- 
ling, in conjunction with listing or posting machines or in combina- 
tion with check microfilming. The Endorsograph prints clearly and 
uniformly, stacks checks in sequence and has easily interchangeable 
operating units,.including a printing head cylinder with built-in, 

wheel type date unit and numeral wheels for batch identification. 
Learn how Endorsograph can speed up and smooth out your check 
handling procedures. Call your CC specialist for a demonstration. 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER 


More complete information con- 
cerning the many exclusive fea- 
tures of the Endorsograph is 
contained in this folder. Write 
Department B-126 for your copy. 


MAKERS OF 
USPM METERED MAIL SYSTEMS 
AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


Soles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


QONTROLS 


CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


deposit in the bank. The unsatisfactory 
condition of the bank was apparent to 
the directors and officers several years 
before its reorganization. Its condition 
grew progressively worse. The position 
of the directors and officers was such 
that, regardless of what may have been 
the general reputation of the bank, they 
knew it was in a serious financial con- 
dition. 

Long was in a difficult position, as is 
usually the case where one represents 
conflicting interests. As a director, it 
was his duty to preserve the assets of 
the bank for the equal benefit of all the 
depositors and other creditors. The per- 
formance of this duty might require the 
prompt closing of the bank or its con- 
tinuance as long as possible as a going 
concern. His interest as a stockholder 
strongly suggested that the bank be 
kept going in order that he might avoid 
the statutory liability and might even- 
tually retrieve his stock investment. 
As trustee of the trust it was his duty 
to protect the trust fund. If its with- 
drawal from the bank was necessary 
for its preservation, it was his duty to 
withdraw it regardless of the effect such 
withdrawal might have on the bank or 
on his interest in the bank. If the trust 
fund could not be withdrawn, it was his 
duty to do the next best thing for the 
protection of the fund, whatever effect 
his action may have had on the bank, 
on himself, or on others interested in 
the bank. 

Under these circumstances, the court 
held that Long was negligent in allow- 
ing trust funds to remain on deposit and 
in making no effort to protect them at a 
time when in the exercise of ordinary 
care he knew, or should have known, 
that it was unsafe for such funds to re- 
main in this bank. Accordingly, Long 
was held accountable and responsible for 
all trust funds on deposit in the bank.— 
(Epworth Orphanage v. Long (So. Car.) 
36 S.E. (2) 37. (1946). 


Denial of Certificate of 
Incorporation 


Q. On the refusal of the superintendent 
of banks to issue a certificate authorizing 
the incorporation of a bank, what legal 
remedy is available to the aggrieved 
applicant? 

A. The applicant may commence 4 
proceeding in the nature of a mandamus 
in the superior court of the county in 
which such bank is sought to be incor- 
porated. (Beasley v. Burt 1946, Ga., 39 
S.E. (2) 51.) 
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Banks Aid. Savings 
Bond Sales 


Savings Bond Division of the Treasury counted 
Theavily on the banks during the period of special sales 
activity Between November 11 and December 7. 

Following Secretary Snyder’s letter about the bonds to 
all banks in mid-October, the American Bankers Association 
sponsored two letters for general mailing to all banks. One 
was by President Bailey, addressed particularly to country 
bankers. 

“The farmer who has a good nest-egg in savings bonds,” 
wrote President Bailey, “‘is a much better risk ‘for a loan 
than one who puts his reserves into land and livestock at 
inflated prices. 

“Farming is a highly speculative business at best and 
every farm family needs a financial reserve against the un- 
certainties of the future. Up until World War II, most of 
the reserves farm people accumulated were invested in land 
and livestock products. This meant that the form in which 
farmers held their reserves was no more stable than their 
income.” 

The other letter sent to all banks was signed by H. Fred- 
erick Hagemann, Jr., chairman of the A.B.A. Committee 
on Treasury Savings Bonds. It contained a suggested eight- 
point procedure indicating certain things that every bank 
could do to help the sale of savings bonds. 

Mr. Hagemann also had this to say concerning consumer 
loans: 

“Many times a consumer loan would enable an individual 
to continue to hold his U. S. Savings Bonds, so please be 
sure that there is complete coordination between the Bond 
Redemption Window and the Consumer Loan Department 
in your bank.” 

Many of the state associations have been particularly 
helpful to the Treasury during this sales effort. We have the 
space here for just one or two examples. William H. Neal, 
who is A.B.A. Savings Bond chairman for North Carolina, 
sent a letter to all members of his state association urging 


‘them to display the posters sent out by the Treasury De- 


partment and suggesting also that they sponsor advertising 
campaigns locally by means of newspapers and radio. In 
North Carolina the state association’s program of coopera- 
tion was accompanied by effective publicity released to all 
newspapers. 


Is New Jersey, in addition to working with the Treasury 
state organization in various ways, the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of New Jersey sent out a suggested ad to all mem- 
bers. 

The copy in the ad urged the purchase of Savings Bonds 
for personal security and community prosperity. 

“By investing your extra dollars in U. S. Savings Bonds 
now,” the ad states, “just as by adding to your savings ac- 
count regularly . . . you are helping yourself, your com- 
munity and your country. 

“For your thrift not only protects your future by insuring 
your personal security, but also encourages community 
prosperity . . . and prosperous communities make a pros- 
perous nation.” 

Many other state associations throughout the country 


gy excellent service in helping promote sale of the 
nds, 
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OUR 49th 


TRUST 
PROMOTION 


“Our first mailing brought 425 re- 
quests for the booklet. This re- 
sponse is unusual, and we feel 
very pleased.”’ 


Does your bank’s trust advertising pro- 
duce unusual results? Would you like 
to have additional proof that Purse trust 
promotion programs do? 

Your request, by letter, will not obligate 
you, and it may prove the first step 
toward more business for your trust 
department. 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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THER there should be safe de- 
W posit legislation cannot be an- 
swered by repeating parrot-wise either, 
‘We don’t want legislation for the safe 
‘ deposit business,’ or ‘Let us have legis- 
lation,’” said Thomas B. Paton, assist- 
ant general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association and secretary of 
the Association’s Committee on State 
Legislation, at a recent meeting of the 
New York State Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion. ‘The answer must depend upon 
detailed consideration of possible statu- 
tory provisions. In other words, the 
question is, shall we have a statute on 
this precise subject and that precise sub- 
ject. We need to get into specifics.” 

In general, three reasons have been 
advanced in favor of such legislation, 
Mr. Paton said. They are: (1) To cor- 
rect abuses; (2) to remove uncertain- 
ties, or (3) to give privileges. “Those 
who advocate safe deposit legislation 
need to show that one or more of these 
reasons apply,” he said. 


Wan respect to correcting abuses, he 
cited two instances, one in Illinois and 
one in Connecticut, “where unprinci- 
pled persons have either carried on safe 
deposit business or attempted to do so. 
If boxes are rifled by those engaged in 
the business, it is obvious that the 
public relations of safe deposit com- 
panies generally would be seriously im- 
paired.” 

As to whether legislation is needed 
to make the law specific, Mr. Paton said 
that “there are conflicting court deci- 
sions in the various states on many 
phases of the safe deposit business. 
Until the higher court, in a particular 
state, has passed on a debatable ques- 
tion it is not certain what the law is 
therein. It is not a sufficient answer to 
say, ‘Let the courts decide.’ The fewer 
cases that get into the courts the better 
off is the safe deposit business. The safe 
deposit operators may well adopt the 
slogan, ‘Save us from litigation.’”’ 

Properly drawn statutes avoid litiga- 
tion and thus avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense and damage to public relations, 
he said. 

He pointed to the relationship be- 
tween the lessor and the lessee as posing 
one of the most difficult questions need- 
ing specific law. “A court in deciding 
what the relationship is will look at the 
entire contract between the lessor and 
the lessee, giving regard to the sub- 
stance rather than to the form,” he said. 
“Tt will not be bound by a specific 
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Model Safe Deposit Code Is Studied 


Subcommittee on 
Model State Bank- 
ing Code of A.B.A. 
Committee on 
State Legislation 
meeting in New 
York recently. 
Left to right, from 
lower right cor- 
ner, John Q. Mc- 
Adams, Winters, 
Tex.; Emanuel 
Gordon and Paul 
R. Hays, Columbia 
University School 
of Law Legislative 


Drafting Research Fund; Joseph E. Perry, Newton, Mass.; William R. White, chairman, 

New York; Jackson S. Hutto, New York; DeWitte Wyckoff, A.B.A. assistant counsel; and 

R. E. Gormley, Atlanta. Also attending meeting but not shown in picture: Elwood M. 

Brooks, Denver; William M. Moroney, FDIC counsel, Washington; David Sive, Columbia 
University; and Mr. Paton 


statement that the relationship is that 


_of landlord and tenant. Even if the con- 


tract does succeed in establishing the 
landlord and tenant relationship, the 
difficulties are not entirely overcome.” 

Mr. Paton said that there is a “fun- 
damental lack of reality in a mere pro- 
vision that there is a ‘landlord and 
tenant’ relationship or a ‘bailor or 
bailee’ relationship. This might be 
designated ‘label’ law, which is being 
discarded by the courts, particularly 
by the United States Supreme Court.” 
He said it seems “better to adopt the 
practice of the committee of the New 
York Safe Deposit Association, omit the 
label, and state what the law shall be as 
to various situations.” 


iF ANSWER to the question as to 
whether there are privileges which 
should be given to the safe deposit 
business by statute, Mr. Paton re- 
plied: “To mention one, it is the con- 
ferring of an effective and practical lien 
upon the contents of a safe deposit box. 
Such a privilege involves procedure for 
reimbursing the lessor for the rent and 
the expense of opening the box. This 
privilege is necessary because a bank 
wants not only to collect what is due it, 
but also to have boxes available to rent 
to others. It wants also to be certain as 
to the proper procedure for handling 
the contents removed from a box when 
it is opened. 

“Another possible privilege,” he 
said, “‘as to which there may be a con- 
troversy, is that of limiting liability as 
to amounts or causes of loss. At least 
five states have statues relative to the 
limitation of liability.” 

In some states a banking institution 
is denied the privilege of buying stock 
in a safe deposit company and operating 


it as an affiliate. National banks have 
such a privilege under express federal 
legislation. 

“Whether a code is desirable depends 
upon how it is prepared,” Mr. Paton 
said. “If it is to serve its purpose as an 
acceptable guide it must be sound and 
sensible. It must embody the best poli- 
cies in the clearest language. 

“T have definite conclusions with re- 
spect to model legislation based on 
years of experience in connection with 
the planning and the actual process of 
preparing a model state banking code. 
One of these conclusions is that the 
result must be of such a high quality 
that it requires the contributions of the 
very’ best talent of those throughout 
the entire nation. It is a nationwide 
project.” 

Mr. Paton said that a splendid begin- 
ning has been made on a model safe de- 
posit code by the Special Committee 
of the New York Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion on Cooperation with the American 
Bankers Association to Further Uni- 
formity of Banking Legislation. This 
committee has completed a preliminary 
safe deposit code. Committee members 
are: Frank O. Brand, Empire Safe De- 
posit Company, New York, chairman; 
Roswell D. Regan, National City Safe 
Deposit Company, New York; John A. 
Elbe, Lincoln Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn; James A. McBain, The Chase Safe 
Deposit Company, New York; and Al- 


‘fred L. Smith, Central Hanover Safe 


Deposit Company. 

In conclusion, Mr. Paton said that 
“the model code adopted in the several 
states will tend to improve the stand- 
ards of practice and enable banks to 
offer a service having common advan- 
tages available to all customers irre- 
spective of state lines.” 
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A WELCOME FOR 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Just as though you were handling them your- 
self. ..That’s the way Security-First National 
Bank takes care of your customers while they 
are in Southern California. Because of our 
friendly desire to assist your friends in every 


way... because of our extensive branch organ- 


ization. .. because of our established connec- 
tions...and because of our years of experience 
in Southern California ...our correspondent 
service to your customers, whether they are vis- 
iting here on business or pleasure, will make 
them feel that you personally are serving 
them. When they leave for Southern Califor- 
nia, you may always safely recommend Security- 
First National Bank. 121 offices and branches. 


Resources over 1% billion dollars. 
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WATERMARK 
1S YOUR 


BE SURE 


IT SAYS /2 


@ Hold one of your blank sheets of let- 
terhead paper to the light. Now compare 
the information it reveals with that shown 
on the Fox River sheet as illustrated at 
the right. 


I Does It Contain Cotton Fibre 2 


@ It’s important that the watermark re- 
veals these three qualities because the 
finest papers are made from cotton fibres 

. the more cotton fibres the finer the 
paper. Finally, it should reveal who makes 
it — like Fox River — makers of fine 
cotton fibre papers since 1883. 


@ Ask your printer, lithographer or en- 
graver about Fox River papers. He'll 
be glad to recommend the paper with the 
correct cotton fibre content for each busi- 
ness need, 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


401-LS. Appleton St. ¢ Appleton, Wisconsin 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


Cost Accounting 


Study for Banks 


HE University of Wisconsin has pub- 
lished ‘A Suggested Bank Cost Ac- 
counting Procedure” as the first issue 
of its monthly bulletin, which appeared 
in August. Based upon examination of 
bank cost procedures in actual practice, 
this study sets forth a simplified method 
for determining the costs and profit- 
ability of each basic banking service. 
In the words of the author, J. C. Gibson, 
associate professor of accounting, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, an attempt is made 
“to provide a practical, workable ap- 
proach to bank cost accounting and to 
avoid an overly theoretical or involved 
cost procedure. Opposition to the de- 
termination of bank costs has arisen 
from the belief that, inherently, cost 
analysis is voluminous, cumbersome and 
costly. Much of this opposition can be 
overcome by demonstrating that proper 
cost procedure can obtain practical re- 
sults from an analysis of accounting 
data readily available in most banks, 
without an undue expenditure of time 
and effort.” 


Taz procedure outlined by Professor 
Gibson consists of three broad steps: 

(1) The adjustment of the bank’s 
profit and loss accounts to a cost basis, 
so that these adjusted account balances 
reflect fully and accurately the actual 
costs of operating the bank. 

(2) The distribution or allocation of 
these account balances to each depart- 
ment or major operating division of the 
bank, to obtain the cost of operating 
the department, and 

(3) The assignment or closing of the 
costs of certain departments to other 
more basic departments each of which 
performs an essential banking function, 
so as to disclose the total cost of per- 
forming this function or service. Ad- 
ditional steps are suggested for deter- 
mining the unit cost of each item 
handled in providing various services. 

Income accounts are similarly an- 
alyzed and allocated so as to reveal, in 
conjunction with the cost analysis, the 
relative profitability of each of the bank’s 
services (the functional profit and loss 
statement), and the gross and net in- 
come from funds invested in each of the 
bank’s earning assets: Brief attention 
is also given to the use of cost data in 
bank management and to the appli- 
cation of cost procedure to banks hav- 


_ ing branches or stations. 
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Information and Advice 


Regarding Banks’ Investments 


A timely service extended to correspon- 
dents by the Chase is the study and analysis 
of a bank’s portfolio of U.S. Government 
and other securities. 

Specific recommendations are made 
based upon the bank’s overall investment 


position and particular requirements. 


The experienced staff and _ specialized 
facilities long maintained by the Chase 
for reviewing investments have proved 
valuable to banks throughout the country. 

Advice and information on investments 
is only one of the many helpful services 


that Chase offers to its correspondents. 


Among other services to correspondent banks are: 


Issuance of letters of credit 


Safekeeping of securities 


Collection of checks, drafts and other bank documents 


Transmission of funds abroad and shipment of currency 


Information on credit standing of firms and individuals 


Participation in local loans when desired by correspondents 


Performing a wide range of incidental services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


December_1946 
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SERVES LOS ANGELES INDUSTRY 


BOULDER 
POWER 
1936 
1946 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE 


IN THE WEST 


ers Association has been called to 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


““AMERICAN BANKERS 
Insured Loan PLAN” 


Not A.B.A.-Sponsored 


attention of the American Bank- 


literature being distributed by Wesley 
Temple who is designated as chairman 
of the Organization Committee of the 
AMERICAN BANKERS Insured Loan Pian, 
420 Pennway Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Shares “are offered initially 
only to bankers (junior and senior offi- 
cers and directors)” at $6 “per unit” in 
the capital stock, authorized up to $1 
million each, in the American Bankers 
Life Insurance Company and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Insurance Company, both 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. The literature 
includes a list of 79 bank officers in the 
48 states, the District of Columbia and 
| Canada. All of these bank officers are 
| described as having been “nominated” 
| to an Advisory Committee. 

As to the merits or possibilities of the 
proposed financing of the insurance 
| companies and later their underwriting 
| in connection with instalment financing, 

the Association has, at this time, no 
_ comment. However, James E. Baum, 
secretary, Insurance and Protective 
Committee, wishes to make clear that 
the Association had no previous knowl- 
edge of Wesley Temple, that his pro- 
| posed financing and insurance plan have 
no connection whatsoever with the 
American Bankers Association, and 
that Mr. Temple has no authority from 
the Association to use the words “ Ameri- 
can Bankers” or to imply any connec- 
tion with this Association. 

Replies received from 56 of the 78 
“nominees ”’ to the Advisory Committee 
revealed that 38 of them had no know!l- 
edge whatsoever of the AMERICAN 
BANKERS Insured Loan PLAN and, of 
course, did not consent to the use of 
| their names. The other 18 “nominees” 
| had heard something of the plan but 
| did not consent to the use of their 

names. It is reported that one “nomi- 

nee” has been dead “quite a while.” 


Advertising is the fine art of making 
| you think you have longed for something 
| all your life that you never heard of before. 


| We can never understand why the 
amateur who mistakes a guide for a deer 
| always hits him. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 


United States Government Securities . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts ‘ 
Real Estate Mortgages... 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Impro 
Accrued Income Receivable 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings 
United States Government 
Other Public Deposits 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable 
Income Collected—Unearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserves 
Preferred Stock 
Common Capital Funds: 
Common Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


vements 


LIABILITIES 


$166,215,764.65 


. 33,737,135.96 


$974,280.171.63 
92,67 1,887.25 


. 44,974,169.29 


$ 12,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
8,626,510.52 


$ 270,998,716.67 
635, 175,888.48 
1,455,000.00 
67,852,130.04 


199,952,900.61 
1,151,289.38 
3,218,788.92 
2,999,415.89 
$1,182,804,129.99 


$1,111,926,228.17 
2,088,059.85 
349,550.51 
2,999,415.89 
8,314,365.05 
8,500,000.00 


48,626,510.52 


$1,182,804, 129.99 


United States Government Securities carried at $128,190,740.77 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $18,258,534.04 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
WALTER S. MeLUCAS 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 
CHARLES T. FISHER 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. 


W. DEAN ROBINSON 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


December 1946 
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BANKING NEWS 


Record Freshman Class 
Is G.5.B. Prospect for 


1947 Resident Session 


Expanded Admissions 
Contingent on Space 


The Graduate School of 
Banking of the American Bank- 
ers Association will open regis- 
tration for its 1947 resident 
session to the largest group of 
freshmen in the school’s his- 
tory, if physical accommoda- 
tions can be obtained, accord- 
ing to Registrar William Pow- 
ers. This session, the school’s 
13th, will be held at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., June 15-28. 

Registration for the Gradu- 
ate School usually does not 
officially open until Feb. 1; 
however, so many bank officers 
have expressed a desire to be 
admitted to the 1947 session by 
filing their applications ahead 
of time that the school’s fac- 
ulty and administrative off- 
cers favor, for the present at 
least, lifting limitations previ- 
ously imposed. 

There are already on fle | 
with the registrar enough ap- 
plications from apparently | 
qualified men to more than fill 
the 1947 freshman quota 

This situation is attributed, | 
in some measure, at least, to | 
the return from military serv- 
ice of bank officers who either 
want to complete courses | 
started before the war or to 
enroll for the first time. Also, 
many other bank officers who, 
because of emergency condi- 
tions, either could not com- 
plete courses or could not start 
their Graduate School work 
until the return from military 
service of trained bank person- 
nel, would like to register. 

The limitations placed on 
the number of students admit- 
ted to the school in the past re- 
sulted from the belief of the | 
faculty that the type-of in- 
struction given at the school 
and the exchange of experi- 
ences and opinions by the stu- 
dents might be adversely af- 
fected if large numbers were 
admitted, Mr. Powers said. 

However, it is believed the 
unusual conditions justify in- 
creasing the quota. 
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| A.1.B. Membership Makes Big Gain in Year | | 


A preliminary survey of 16 of the largest American Institute | 


| A.B.A. Holds Savings, 
Mortgage Conferences 


of Banking chapters reveals, according to National Secretary | 


Floyd W. Larson, that there has been a 62 percent aggregate 
increase in class enrolment and a 30 percent aggregate increase in 


membership over last year. 


This year’s enrolment for these chapters is 12,346, against 
7,646 last year, and membership is 31,569, against 24,345 last 


year. 


It is estimated, Mr. Larson said, that the national membership 
for 1946-47 will approximate 75,000 and that class enrolment | 


for the two semesters will be about 40,000. 
In 1945-46 membership was 62,500 and enrolment 22,377 


W. Randolph Burgess 


Economic Policy Head | 


W. Randolph Burgess 


W. Randolph Burgess, presi- | 


dent of the American Bankers 
Association in 1944-1945 and 
vice-chairman, 


accepted appointment as chair- 
man of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the Association 
to succeed the late Brigadier 
General Leonard P. Ayres, it 
is announced by A.B.A. Presi- 
dent C. W. Bailey. General 
Ayres had been reappointed to 
this post by Mr. Bailey for the 
current year. 

Mr. Burgess, who has agreed 
to serve out General Ayres’ 
term, is a former chairman of 
the Commission, having held 
that post from 1940 to 1944. 

Mr. Burgess has served as a 
member of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council; chairman of the 
Economic Policy Commission; 
vice-chairman of the Research 
Council; member of the Special 
Committee on Treasury War 
Borrowing and the Advisory 
Committee on Special Activi- 
ties; and vice-president and 
president of the Association. 
He has been a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking since 1937. 


The National | 
| City Bank of New York, has | 


A.B.A. to Meet in 
Atlantic City in ’47 


The 1947 convention of 
the American Bankers As- 
sociation will be held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 
28-Oct. 1, President C. W. 
Bailey announces. Bank- 
ers are urged not to re- 


quest hotel reservations 
now. The Atlantic City 
hotels are preoccupied at 
present with 300 conven- 
tions scheduled before the 
A.B.A. meeting. Official 
convention forms will be 
sent out later. Only reser- 
vations on these forms will 
be accepted by the hotels. 


| Interest Computation 


Methods Are Surveyed | 


A new survey to determine 
the trend in interest computa- 
tion is being made by the Com- 
mittee on Computing Interest 
of the Savings Division. 


In 1941, when the last sur- | 


vey was made, 85 percent of 


the banks were using one of | 


the seven most popular interest 
computing methods. More than 
100 methods were in 
throughout the country. 


use 


findings in this survey will be 
of assistance to banks in deter- 
mining the most practical 
methods of interest computa- 
tion and thereby help to reduce 
the number of methods in use. 

Stuart C. Frazier, executive 
vice-president, Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, 
is chairman of the Committee 
on Computing Interest. He was 
also in charge of 1941 survey. 


Minneapolis, Dec. 9-10; 
Indianapolis, Dec. 12-13 


Programs for the Regional 
Savings and Mortgage con- 
ferences of the American Bank- 
ers Association to be held in 
Minneapolis, Dec. 9-10, and 
in Indianapolis, on Dec. 12-13, 
| have been announced by Fred 
| F. Spellissy, president, A.B.A. 
Savings Division and executive 
vice-president, Market Street 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Bankers in Minnesota, North 


| and South Dakota, and Wis- 


consin have been invited to the 
Minneapolis meeting at the 
Nicollet Hotel, and bankers of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Wisconsin have 
been invited to the Indianap- 
olis meeting at the Claypool 
Hotel. 

The first day of each con- 


| ference will be devoted pri- 


marily to savings management, 
and the second day to farm and 
urban mortgage lending prac- 
tices and to regulations govern- 


| ing mortgage loans to veterans. 


Bailey to Attend 


Both conferences will be 


| opened by C. W. Bailey, A.B.A. 


| 


| 


president. Savings Division 
| President Fred F. Spellissy 
| will lead discussion at both 
| Minneapolis and Indianapolis 
on “The Savings Picture,” and 
A.B.A. Vice-president Joseph 
M. Dodge will lead discussion 
in both cities on ‘Investing 
Savings Funds.” 

Henry S. Kingman, presi- 
dent, Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
and Charles H. Buesching, 
president, Indiana Bankers As- 
sociation and Lincoln National 


| Bank and Trust Company, 
It is anticipated that the | 


Ft. Wayne, will preside, re- 
spectively, at Minneapolis and 
Indianapolis opening sessions. 
John P. Frenzel, Jr., president, 
Indianapolis Clearing House 
Association, and chairman, 
Merchants National Bank, also 
will appear on the program of 
opening session in Indianapolis. 

The feature speaker at the 
afternoon session of each con- 
ference on savings manage- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Faculties Confer 
in Boston, Philadelphia 


interchapter Meetings 
Hear Talks on Teaching 
The first of two regional 


American Institute of Banking 
interchapter faculty confer- 


| 


ences was held in Boston on | 


Nov. 2. The second conference 
is scheduled for Philadelphia 
on Dee. 7. 

The Boston conference got 
under way with a luncheon at 
the Parker House, at which 
Executive Councilman J. Vin- 


cent O’Neill, of New York | 


Chapter, presided. Dr. William 
A. Irwin, national educational 
director of the A.I.B., spoke 
at the luncheon on “Adult 
Education the Institute Way.” 

David T. Scott, of Boston 
Chapter and past national 
president of the A.I.B., pre- 
sided at the afternoon session, 


the program including talks, as | 


follows: William F. Hasse, Jr., 
New Haven Chapter, ‘‘ How I 
Teach Fundamentals of Bank- 
ing’; Frederick G. Bascom, 
Glens Falls Study Group, “ How 
I Teach Commercial Law and 
Negotiable Instruments”; Dr. 
Graeme E. O’Geran, Syra- 
cuse Chapter, ‘“‘The Institute 
Teaching Job—A Professional 
Educator’s Viewpoint”; J. E. 
Potts, Boston Chapter, ‘‘Some 
Suggestions for Veterans Semi- 
nars’’; Leroy Lewis, associate 
educational director, A.I.B., 
‘Essentials of Effective Teach- 
ing. 


Teaching Panel 


At the Boston regional faculty conference. Facing the camera, left to | 


right, J. E. Potts, Boston; Frederick G. Bascom, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
William F. Hasse, Jr., New Haven; David T. Scott, Boston; Dr. 
Graeme E. O’Geran, Syracuse; and Leroy Lewis, New York 


tals of Banking,” by David C. 
Kirk, Essex County Chapter; 
“‘How I Teach the Account- 
ing Courses,” by William A. 


Mackie, Philadelphia Chapter; | 
Trust | 


I Teach the 
Courses,’’ by James W. Alli- 
son, Wilmington Chapter; and 
“How I Teach Consumer 
Credit,” by John H. Lucas, 
Pittsburgh Chapter. 

Hartwell F. Taylor, execu- 
tive councilman, will preside 
at evening session, at which a 
panel will discuss ‘Institute 
Teaching Problems and Sug- 


gested Solutions.’’ Among the | 


participants will be Leroy S. 
Clark, New York Chapter; 
Ralph Endicott, Washington 
Chapter; and Juan Sanchez, 
Elizabeth Chapter. 


Letters Endorse 
Hanes’ Views on 
RFC Guaranty 


The views expressed by Rob- 


| ert M. Hanes, chairman, Small 


At the evening session, at | 


which Dr. Irwin presided, 
a panel discussed ‘Institute 
Teaching Problems and Sug- 
gested Solutions.”’ Participat- 
ing in the panel were: Richard 
J. Harry, Hartford Chapter; 
Alexander J. Guffanti, Spring- 


field Chapter; James Mac- | 


Donald, Providence Chapter; 
and Martin J. Travers, Ni- 
agara Falls Chapter. 

W. Howard Martie, execu- 
tive councilman, will preside at 
a luncheon meeting at the 
Bellevue Stratford, in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Irwin and Mr. Lewis 
will repeat the talks given in 
Boston, at the luncheon and 
afternoon sessions. Mr. O’ Neill 
will again preside at the after- 
noon session, which will in- 
clude talks, as follows: 

“How I Teach Fundamen- 


December 1946 


Business Credit Commission 


of the American Bankers As- 
| sociation, in his address at the | 
A.B.A. Chicago convention, to | 
the effect that the 75 per cent | 


automatic blanket guaranty 
agreement of the RFC, “will 
do greater harm to banking, 


the economy, and the taxpayer | 


than anything ever before at- 


| tempted,” is receiving wide- 
spread endorsement in letters | 


from all sections. 
“‘Although some few letters 
received,”’ Mr. Hanes said, 


| “express an opposing view- 


point, the majority of bankers 
would like to see this type of 
guarantee ended.” 


A Speech on Thrift 


“Saving—The Way to Suc- | 


cess’’ is. the title of the newly 
prepared speech of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Public Educa- 
tion. 


Savings-Mortgage 
Conferences 
_ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 
| ment will be Dr. George S. 


| month trip to Europe. His sub- 
ject will be ‘“‘America in the 
Valley of Decision.” It is ex- 
pected that he will discuss the 


conditions and trends in the 
| eight European nations which 
he visited during his trip 
abroad. 
Also speaking at this session 
| of each conference will be John 
B. Mack, Jr., manager, A.B.A. 
Advertising Department, whose 
topic will be ‘‘Planning the 


| Advertising Program”; and 


| J. R. Dunkerley, secretary, ; 
| the 69th annual convention of 


| A.B.A. Savings Division, 
whose topic will be ‘Savings 
Management Procedures.” 


That evening there will be | 
| sistant General 
| Thomas 


a round table discussion on 
the veterans’ rental hous- 


| ing, led by William D. Flan- | 
ders, special rental housing as- | 


sistant to FHA Commissioner 
Foley. 

““A Mortgage Committee in 
Action”"’ will discuss a group of 
new mortgage loan applica- 
tions at the first session of both 
meetings on the second day. 

Participating in the Min- 
neapolis panel will be: Arthur 


| bie, Meriden, Conn.; Wm. D. 
| Meacham, St. Louis; George 


| son, and J. Stewart McClen- 
don, Minneapolis. In the In- 
dianapolis panel participants 
will be: Mr. Tobie, Mr. Meach- 
am, and William B. Schiltges, 
Robert Mason, and William 
Duffy, of Indianapolis. 

At the final sessions topics 
for discussion include: ‘‘Out- 
look for Building’ by Ed- 


Benson, president of Harding | 
College, Searcy, Ark., who re- | 
| cently returned from a two- | 


| Department of Real 
| economic, political, and social | 


S. Sands, St. Paul; L. A. To- | 


| G. Cowie, Charles P. Wilkin- | 


ward Gavin, editor, American | 
| Builder, Chicago; and “ Politics | 


A.1.B. Council 


The annual mid-winter 
meeting of the Executive 
Council and national of- 
ficers of the American 
Institute of Banking will 
be held at the Hotel Astor 
in New York on Jan. 29- 
31, according to George 
J. Greenwood, Jr., na- 
tional president of the In- 
stitute. Mr. Greenwood is 
assistant manager, Port- 
land branch, The Bank of 
California N. A. 

This is the first time the 
mid-winter Council meet- 
ing will have been held in 
New York. It will be ter- 
minated by the annual 
dinner of New York Chap- 
ter, hosts to the. Council, 
on Feb. 1. 


and Home Financing,’’ by 
Howard B. Smith, director, 
Estate 
Finance, A.B.A. Savings Divi- 
sion Vice-president William A. 


| Marcus, of San Francisco, will 


discuss “‘Changes in Pattern 
of Mortgage Lending” at the 


Indianapolis conference. 


A.B.A. Counsel Meet 
With Bar Association 
The American Bankers As- 
sociation was represented at 


the American Bar Association, 


| at Atlantic City, by General 


Counsel D. J. Needham, As- 
Counsel 
B. Paton, Deputy 
Manager Merle E. Selecman 
and Charles E. Orcutt. 


Check Standardization 


The A.B.A. Subcommittee 
on Check Standardization of 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion met recently in New York 
with representatives of check 
manufacturers, business ma- 
chine companies, Bureau of 
Standards of Department of 
Commerce. Recommendations 
of this group will be embodied 
in a booklet on “Check Stand- 
ardization.”’ 

The Bank Management 
Commission is also preparing 
a booklet, ‘‘Aids and Sugges- 
tions for Improving Bank Op- 
erations,”’ which will contain 
a miscellaneous assortment of 
helpful ideas on bank operating 
procedure. 

Both booklets will be sent to 
the A.B.A. membership upon 
completion. 
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Robert M. Rohrbach 


Robert M. Rohrbach, of Sea | 
Cliff, N. Y., has become circu- 
lation manager of BANKING. 

He brings to his new post 16 
years of magazine circulation 
experience, having served from 
1940 to the present as circula- 
tion manager and manager of 
the book department of Diesel 
Publications, Inc., publisher of 
Diesel Power and Diesel Trans- 
portation and Motorshtp. 

Following his graduation 
from New York University in 
1930 with a bachelor’s com- 
mercial science degree, Mr. 
Rohrbach became assistant 
circulation manager of Archi- 
tecture and Scribner's Magazine. 
In 1936 he joined Aero Digest, 
Spur, Plumbing and Heating 
Trade Journal, and Sportsman 
Pilot as circulation manager; 
and in 1938 he took over the 
same job for Nautical Gazette 
and World Ports. 

Robert J. Stiehl, formerly | 
circulation manager and east- 
ern advertising representative | 
of BANKING will henceforth | 
devote his full time to adver- 


tising. 


A.B.A. Staff Appointments 


Edgar T. Savidge, Jr. 


Edgar T. Savidge, Jr., of 
East Bound Brook, N. J., has 
joined the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association 
as assistant to A. G. Brown, 
director. 

Mr. Savidge’s duties will in- 
clude research having to do 
with government competition 
in agricultural credit, and with 
bank services to farmers. He 
replaces George J. Jarvis, who 
resigned recently to accept a 
position with the Mormon 
Church in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Savidge is a native of 
New Jersey and is a graduate 
of the College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University, Class of 
1938. After 
joined the staff of Rutgers Uni- 
versity Extension Service as 
4-H Club agent, which post 
he held until he entered the 


| Army in 1941 as a private. 
| He was discharged in Decem- 


ber 1945 as a captain of In- 
fantry and has since been as- 
sistant field secretary of the 
New Jersey Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association, Inc. 


graduation he | 


74.8 Percent of Banks 
Now Use Check Symbol 
in Approved Location 


A survey as of Sept. 30 of 
the progress being made in the 
check routing symbol program, 
jointly sponsored by the Bank 
Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Federal Reserve 
System, reveals that 74.8 per- 
cent of the banks in the coun- 
try are using routing symbols 
on checks in the approved loca- 
tion. This compares with an 
over-all percentage of 65.7 per- 
cent as of June 30, 1946. 

The highest percentage of 
banks using routing symbols 
in proper position was at- 
tained in the Second Federal 
Reserve District, with a 96 
percent average, while the low- 
est rating was attained in the 
Ninth District, which had a 
39 percent average. The per- 
centage averages in the other 
districts were as follows: First, 
95; Third, 75.43; Fourth, 84; 
Fifth, 89, Sixth, 80.4; Seventh, 
63; Eighth, 70.1; Tenth, 71; 
Eleventh, 86; and Twelfth, 66. 


Model Banking Code 

A meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Model 
Code of the State Legislative 
Committee of the American 


Bankers Association was held | 


in New York last month. Wil- 


| liam R. White, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company and | 
| chairman of the subcommittee, | 


presided. The purpose was to 
discuss policy, including emer- 


| gency statutes that might be 


completed prior to the con- 
vening of 44 state legislatures 


| which meet this Winter. 


Banking | 


84 New Members 

Eighty-four banks in 
28 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Mexico, 
joined the American 
Bankers Association dur- 
ing September and Oc- 
tober, according to a re- 
port of the Organization 
Committee, of which 
Max Stieg, cashier of 
the Dairyman’s State 
Bank, Clintonville, 
Wisc., is chairman. 


Plan Credit Clinics 


State banker association sup- 
port of tentative plans to hold 
one-day credit clinics in one or 
more cities of each state or 
trade area is being sought by 
the A.B.A. Small ‘Business 
Credit Commission. These 
meetings will be a part of the 
Commission’s educational 
work. 

The discussions, led by lend- 
ers in each of the cities or trade 
areas, will center around lend- 
ing techniques peculiar to the 
territories in which the meet- 
ings are held. 


“On-the-Job” Supplement 


| A booklet, ‘‘Supplement to 
the On-the-Job Training for 
Banks,”’ based upon Public 
Law 679 of the 79th Congress, 
has been issued by the Com- 
mittee on Service for War 
Veterans and distributed to 
A.B.A. member banks. The 
original booklet presenting the 
Government’s ‘‘on-the-job” 
training program pub- 
| lished last June. 


Dec. 9-10 
Minnesota 
Dec. 12-13 


Indiana 


Jan. 23-24 
Jan. 29-31 


Consumer Credit 


Apr. 13-15 


June 15-28 


kee 


Savings and Mortgage Conference, 


American Bankers Association 
Savings and Mortgage Conference, 


Minneapolis, 


Indianapolis, 


1947 


Conference, St. Louis, Missouri 


Executive Council, American Institute of Banking, 
Mid-Winter Meeting, Hotel Astor, New York 
Executive Council Meeting, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

Graduate School of Banking, 13th Resident Session, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1 Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
State Associations 
Dec. 6-7 New Jersey, Berkeley Cateret Hotel, Asbury Park 
Dec. 12 Georgia, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 
1947 
Jan. 30-31 Wisconsin, Mid-Winter, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 12 Ohio, Mid-Winter, Neil House, Columbus 

May 5-7 Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 

May 8-9 Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

May 19-21 Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

May 20-22 Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

May 21-22 Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

May 21-23 Pennsylvania, Hotel 

Other Organizations 

Dec. 1-6 Investment Bankers Association, Biltmore Hotel, 
Palm Beach, Florida 

Jan. 14 Savings Banks Association State of New York, 
Bil€émore Hotel, New York 

Feb. 28- 

Mar. 1 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Middle 
Western Mortgage Clinic, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Apr. 14-15 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Eastern 
Mortgage Clinic, 
York 

May 8-9 Southwestern Mortgage Clinic, Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

June 10-12 American Industrial 


Colorado 


Waldorf-Astoria’ Hotel, 


Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 


New 


Bankers Association, Denver, 
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World Looks to U. S. 


Ae visitor at the headquarters 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in New York was A. H. Ensor, 
chief general manager of the head office 
of Lloyds Bank Limited in London. He 
had just completed a trip through the 
United States, including visits to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. 

“Thave been tremendously impressed 
by the economic strength of this coun- 
try but at the same time I have been 
disturbed by the persistent talk about a 
business recession,’”’ said Mr. Ensor. “TI 
have spoken before many groups dur- 
ing my visit here and have said to them 
again and again, ‘If you are not careful 
you are going to talk yourself into a 
depression.’”’ 

Mr. Ensor said that the whole world 
was looking to the United States for 
economic leadership and stability and 
hoped to see a prosperous America 
which would buy things from the world 
and sell things to the world. 

“Tf you should develop a depression 
here,” he said, “‘ you would cease buying 
from abroad and obviously there is only 
one way to repay the British loan, which 
is by selling our goods in this market.” 

Asked how the British loan was being 
used, he emphasized that the money 
“will not be squandered.” 


A. H. Ensor 


He said that there were quite a few 
American manufacturers with plans for 
locating plants in Britain. This would 
result, he thought, in giving the British 
some of the goods that they require and 
furnishing additional employment. 

“Of course we now have a closed 
economy,” he said, “particularly with 
respect to foreign trade. Even for- 
eign-controlled manufacturing estab- 
lishments are told what relative 


amounts of their product can be dis- 
posed of at home and abroad.” 

He said that nothing more was being 
said about the nationalization of banks. 

“Commercial banks in Britain,” he 
added, “have always cooperated with 
the Treasury through the Bank of Eng- 
land. The nationalization of the Bank of 
England merely legalized what before 
had been more or less in the nature of an 
informal understanding.” 

He felt that many American indus- 
trialists were becoming a little more 
optimistic about the labor situation. 
They seemed to feel that labor leaders, 
with some exceptions, were beginning 
to see things in a little different light. 

He emphasized that it was the hope 
of many British bankers that these next 
few years would bring close and fre- 
quent cooperation with bankers here. 

“Many of your bankers are coming 
over to see us these days and we are 
certainly glad to see them. Recently, 
at the time he was elected president of 
the British Institute of Bankers, Sir 
Clarence Sadd said that he planned to 
work diligently for a closer relationship 
with banking organizations throughout 
the world.” 

Mr. Ensor, who is a member of the 
Council of the Institute of Bankers, 
explained that the Institute is a purely 
educational organization with centers in 
several of the large provincial towns. 
Lectures are provided for those engaged 
in the courses of study. 


Rathje Receives Degree 


RANK C. Ratuyje, president of the 
FE chicago City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and of the Mutual National Bank 
of Chicago, and immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was honored recently by Mon- 
mouth College of Monmouth, Illinois, 
when the college conferred upon him 
a degree of Doctor of Laws. This cere- 
mony took place before an audience of 
some 1,000 faculty, students, prominent 
citizens and friends of Mr. Rathje’s, 
who joined the college authorities in 
the annual celebration of “scholarship 
day.” 

This honor, coming to Mr. Rathje 
immediately after the completion of a 
year of service to American bankers in 
the presidency of the American Bankers 
Association, was a tribute to the high 
level of leadership he gave to the or- 
ganization. 

Monmouth’s “scholarship day” was 


December 1946 


instituted to recognize the educational 
attainments of certain members of the 
student body, which numbers 775 men 
and women. 

During the celebration, Mr. Rathje 
delivered the principal address. 

The following men, prominent in 
banking and financial eircles in Illinois 
and Chicago, attended the ceremony 
honoring Mr. Rathje: 

B. J. Ghiglieri, president of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association and president 
of the Citizens National Bank of Toluca, 
Illinois; George C. Williams, vice- 
president of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president of the State Bank 
& Trust Company, and Joseph F. 
Wanberg, president, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Evanston; 
George R. Boyles, president, Merchants 
National Bank; Joseph R. Frey, presi- 
dent, Lake Shore National Bank; 
Thomas J. Nugent, vice-president, First 


National Bank; John H. Wright, execu- 
tive vice-president, LaSalle National 
Bank; Frank J. Burke, vice-president, 
Chicago City Bank & Trust Company; 
Lester T. Boe, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company; Charles M. Nelson, vice- 
president, The Northern Trust Com- 
pany; Abner J. Stilwell, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company; Harry A. Brinkman, 
vice-president, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank; William H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, City National Bank & Trust 
Company; Merritt Rathje, vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago City Bank & Trust 
Company; Harry C. Hausman, secre- 
tary, Illinois Bankers Association; Rob- 
ert W. Kneebone, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, all of 
Chicago, and Earl N. Batchelor, presi- 
dent, Jefferson Trust & Savings Bank, 
Peoria. 
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His Two Sons Are 
Presidents 


HERBERT CASE, a director of the 

J City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
© pany, New York City, has two 
sons prominent in the academic world. 

One, JAMES HERBERT CASE, JR., was 
recently inaugurated president of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College at Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. His brother, Dr. 
Everett N. Case, president of Col- 
gate University, took part in the cere- 
mony, delivering the charge to his 
brother. 

The senior Mr. Case was formerly 
deputy governor and later chairman of 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


Unusual Hobby Displayed 

The Irvington National Bank, New 
Jersey, is currently displaying a col- 
lection of abacii and modifications of 
the abacus. The collection is owned by 
J. Epwarp DeELancy, District Court 
Clerk in Irvington and president of the 
board of trustees of The Irvington Free 
Public Library, whose unusual hobby 
is the history of calculation. 

The display traces the development 
of calculation methods from the time 
when men counted by their fingers 
alone up to the modern calculating ma- 
chine without which business would 
have difficulty operating and which 
ERWIN MEEH, bank official who made 
the display, cites as a necessary part of 
their everyday services to the public. 


*Loveliness Unlimited”’ 


The Women’s Public Speaking Club 
of the Chicago Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, opened its current 
season with a novel program including 
tea and a charm clinic. 

“Our problem for the opening meet- 
ing was twofold,” explained ELLEN 
Tuomas, president of the Public Speak- 
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J. Herbert Case, center, and his two “presi- 

dent” sons —left, J. Herbert Case, Jr., 

and Dr. Everett N. Case. The picture was 

taken at the Washington and Jefferson 
convocation 


ing Club. “‘ We had to maintain member 
interest and also to build a list of pro- 
spective members. As a_ professional 
women’s organization, we realized that 
our membership is necessarily fluid, due 
to members leaving bank employment 
and because girls, being girls, marry. 
So we asked: ‘What would interest all 
banking women that our organization 
could present to those women in such 
an attractive way that they would be 
curious enough to come to a meeting?’”’ 

The 24 members of the club agreed 
that (1) everyone likes to eat, and (2) 
all girls are interested in their appear- 


Committee which planned the tea and charm 
clinic for the Women’s Public Speaking 
Club, Chicago Chapter, A.I.B. Left to right: 
Helen M. Hennessey, Eleanor M. Riva, 
Ella A. Woodburn, vice-president and pro- 
gram ‘chairman, Ellen Thomas, president, 
Kathleen L. Harth, secretary, Ann Dewey 
White, and Eleanor B. Hazucha, chairman 
of refreshments 


IN STREET 


ance. That their psychology was sound 
was proved by the fact that over 300 
girls accepted invitations to attend. 

Tea was served in the library of the 
Chicago Chapter of the A.I.B., and 
later, when the audience was in a recep- 
tive mood, the aims and membership 
requirements of the Women’s Public 
Speaking Club were outlined. The edu- 
cational program of the Chicago Chap- 
ter was also briefly explained. The 
response was gratifying. 

A local model school sent a commen- 
tator, three professional models and an 
operator for the projector. The models 
demonstrated how to walk, stand and 
sit gracefully on a platform, and how 
to dress and use makeup correctly for 
the professional girl. 

‘During the months to come we hope 
to practice and profit by the principles 
of platform and personal appearance so 
graphically and interestingly presented,” 
concluded Miss THomas. 


Vaeations and Service 

There was good news recently for 
employees of New York’s Chase Na- 
tional Bank who have long service rec- 
ords. Those who have been with the 
bank 25 years or more—a group com- 
prising more than 15 percent of the en- 
tire staff—will get four-week vacations 
instead of three as heretofore, while the 
vacation period for employees with at 
least 10 years of service—almost half 
the people in the organization—will be 
lengthened to three weeks from two. 
The news was announced by President 
Artour W. McCarn at a dinner in 
honor of 993 persons who have been on 
the staff 25 years or longer. 

Mr. McCaw also said the bank was 
favorably disposed toward the five-day 
week on a year-round basis, provided 
the necessary permissive legislation 
were passed by the New York State 
Legislature. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Speeds ALL Operations 


With the installation ot an IBM Time Control 
and Time Indicating System, all operations can 
be keyed to the same accurate time. 


Secondary clocks and connected time record- 
ing devices of all types are automatically self- 
regulated every hour by this IBM Master Time 
Control unit. 


The latest model of this unit even provides 


reserve operating power for use in the event of 
power interruptions. The unit also automatically 
regulates the rate of the clock to agree with the 


frequency rate of the electrical supply used. 


As an integral part of an IBM Time Control 
and Time Indicating System, this new unit auto- 
matically provides constant, accurate time year 


in and year out. 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS AND TIME RECORDERS 
ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS ° 


PROOF MACHINES 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Harvey Gibson a “Saint 
and Sinner” 


Harvey D. Grsson, chairman and 
president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, is now a member 
of the Circus Saints and Sinners. 

A man never forgets his initiation to 


the CSS club, and Mr. Grsson still 


chuckles when he recalls his. It was 
aided and abetted by several fellow- 
bankers who sang a comedy song that 
recalled highlights of his career, in- 
cluding his service as American Red 
Cross director for Great Britain and as 
president of the New York World’s 
Fair organization. The candidate had 
to demonstrate his own vocal ability, 
too, and was put through an assortment 
of the other paces that go with an initia- 
tion. 

The banker-singer group saluting Mr. 
Grsson included: H. Donatp Camp- 
BELL, vice-chairman, Chase National 
Bank; F. ABBott GoopHUE, president, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company; E. 
CHESTER GERSTEN, president, Public 
National Bank & Trust Company; 
Joun E. Bierwirts, president, The 
New York Trust Company; Cart J. 
ScuMIpLaP, Chase vice-president; Jo- 
SEPH G. Parr, president, Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Jersey City; and 
FREDERICK E. WORDEN, president, Na- 
tional Bank of Auburn, New York. 

The club’s primary purpose is the 
support of needy retired circus per- 
formers, but it extends a helping hand 
to numerous philanthropies. While on 
the platform Mr. Gipson held up the 
joking long enough to endorse the club’s 
drive for $100,000 to finance educa- 
tional films on the early diagnosis of 
cancer. 


Monasterio to Mexico 


Juan M. O. 
MONASTERIO, St. 
Louis banker and 
expert on interna- 
tional trade and 
finance, has gone 
to Mexico City as 
president, director 
and executive com- 
mittee chairman of 
Credito Internacional, S.A., and a di- 
rector of Banco Internacional, S.A. 

Mr. Monasterio has been vice- 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
vice-president of the Bankers Associa- 


Mr. Monasterio 


8t 


tion for Foreign Trade of the United 
States, and a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. 

He was an early advocate in the 
United States, where he has lived 30 
years, of intimate and reciprocal co- 
operation with the Spanish American 
republics, not only in business and 
finance, but in governmental and cul- 
tural relations. Prior to his residence in 
St. Louis, he was vice-president of the 
Hibernia National Bank of New Or- 
leans, and active in the development of 
that port as one of the main arteries for 
the world trade of the United States. 

During the last few years, Mr. 
MonasTERIO has cooperated actively 
in the industrialization of Mexico and 
in the financing of enterprises in that 
country. 


Johnson Suceeeds Benson 


The successor to 
the late A. 
BENSON in the 
presidency of The 
Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, is 
GEorGE C. JOHN- 
son, who had been 
executive vice- 
president of Dime Savings. 

Mr. JOHNSON’s association with the 
Dime goes back to 1917. He has held a 
number of officerships, including the 
positions of secretary and treasurer, 
and has long been a trustee. 

Active in civic, philanthropic and 
financial circles for many years, Mr. 
JoHNSON is executive vice-president 
and a regent of Long Island College 
Hospital. He is treasurer of Polhemus 
Memorial Clinic; a director of the New 
York Congregational Home for the 
Aged, and a former chairman of Group 
V, Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York. He has held vari- 
ous other chairmanships in banking and 
real estate circles. 

Mr. Benson, a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
died in October. 


Central Banker 

Davin M. KENNEDY, formerly spe- 
cial assistant to the chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, has joined the staff of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, as a member 
of its government securities division. 

Mr. KENNEDY has had an important 
part in central banking administration. 
His principal assignments have dealt 
with Treasury financing and federal 


Mr. Johnson 


Russell J. Bauer, vice-president, Corn Ex. 
change National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, and president of the bank's 
Quarter Century Club, presents checks for 
$50 to, 1. to r., Mildred D. Gantz, William 
A. Collins and Joseph F. Hirschmiller, who 
have completed work leading to American 
Institute of Banking prestandard certifi. 
cates. Awards are offered by the club to 
encourage employees to complete their 
banking education 


open market operations. He served as 
an advisor and market technician for 
the Federal Open Market Committee. 
In addition, he has had charge of work 
and studies in bank suspensions; causes 
of failures; the banking structure; bank 
earnings and expenses; branch, group 
and chain banking; credit and savings 
institutions other than banks; and 
Treasury financing and federal open 
market operations. 


Quarter Century Clubs 

Three new members were admitted 
to the Quarter Century Club of Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Company, Phila- 
delphia, at a recent dinner. They are: 
A. Hess, Misses ELEANOR M. 
BAKER, and Frempa D. WERNER. The 
club now has 14 members. 

With servicemen and their wives as 
honor guests, the Quarter Century Club 
of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, held its annual dinner a few 
weeks ago. ALFRED R. Scott, EDWARD 
M. SCHALLER and Mrs. CLARA LEWIS 
were initiated. 


7 A.M. Banker 


If you should 
happen to pass the 
First National 
Bank of Sharon, 
South Carolina, 
about 7 o’clock in 
the morning, the 
chances are you'd 
see Cashier JOHN 
SAMUEL HARKNESS 
unlocking the front door. The reason 
for this early opening is that he likes to 
accommodate his farmer customers. 

Like them, this banker who has spent 
35 of his 77 years as the bank’s cashier, 
is an early riser. Before he goes down to 
the office he dons an-old pair of overalls 
at his home off Shelby Street and feeds 
his animals and pets—a steer, three 
pigs, two dogs, a cat. Looking after 
them is his hobby. 


Mr. Harkness 
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Mr. HarKNEss has seen his bank’s 
assets multiply tenfold. He’s also seen 
his farmer customers learn to diversify 
their produce, so that peaches, potatoes, 
corn, oats, turkeys, chickens and cattle 
now supplement cotton. Of course the 
farmers still grow lots of cotton, too. 
He remembers well when many bank- 
ers in his section would laugh if a man 
were to offer a chattel mortgage on 
hogs or poultry as security for a loan. 
But times have changed, and banking 
has changed with them. 

Mr. HARKNESS was once a railroad 
telegrapher, and he’s acquainted with 
most of the Southern Railway’s retired 
old-timers in the state. He’s never for- 
gotten his telegraphy and could still sit 
a trick at the key. 

He quit railroading in 1911 to be- 
come cashier of the First National, 
which had been organized two years 
before, and he has been a banker ever 
since. 


Personal Observation 


In a newspaper memoir of its 75th 
anniversary, The LaPorte (Indiana) 
Savings Bank recalled that when the 
bank was founded LaPorte’s streets 
were still unpaved and that along them 
rumbled an occasional California-bound 
covered wagon. Also, “flocks of geese 
were familiar sights and cows found 
pasturage by the roadside.” 

K. M. ANDREW, vice-president and 
secretary, who has been with the bank 
for more than 33 years, says: 

“In writing for the paper about cows 
and geese and covered wagons, we wrote 
of what we had seen, not of what some- 
one had told us. You see, the writer of 


this letter is three years older than our 
bank!” 


New Coins Only 


Hat DENNERLE, on the staff of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
makes a hobby of collecting new coins. 

“About the only new money HAL had 
ever seen before he came to work for 
the bank on July 18, 1918, was that 
which he received as a birthday or 
Christmas present,” reports Federal 
Reserve Notes, the bank’s staff publica- 
tion, 

“So, when he opened his first pay 
envelope and found some brand new 
coins, Hat decided that from then on he 
would save a sample of each new coin. 
Today he not only has a specimen of each 
type of coin minted since 1918 (gold 
coins excepted), but he has extended 
his hobby to include old coins. In addi- 
tion, Hat has studied the history of 
money so assiduously that he is in de- 
mand as a speaker before the Cleveland 
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Coin Club and other interested groups. 

“HAL has accumulated about $300 
worth of new coins during the 28 years 
he has been saving them, and about 90 
percent of them came from his pay 
envelope.” 


People You Know 


National Bank of Commerce, New 
Orleans, announces promotions of DALE 
GraHAM to senior vice-president, suc- 
ceeding CLay W. BECKNER, retired, and 
FREDERICK H. FItzGERALD to the cash- 


Mr. Graham Mr. Fitzgerald 


iership. Mr. BECKNER will continue as 
a director and member of the executive 
committee. 


Dub ey L. Parsons, formerly of the 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Through long experience and complete facilities, this bank is 
equipped to handle efficiently every type of financial business 
connected with foreign commerce, industry and travel. We shall 
be pleased to discuss problems of exchange and other foreign 
banking matters with our bank correspondents. 


Foreign Banking Department Services include: 


Foreign Remittance Service 


Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks 
Foreign Monies Bought and Sold 


Foreign Collections—Our arrangements with our for- 
eign correspondents enable us to offer unusual service 
in the discount and collection of sight, time, clean and 
documentary bills. Exchange of domestic ladings for 
ocean documents is arranged with the utmost dispatch. 


Credil information is furnished on foreign firms and corporations. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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advertising department, New York 
Trust Company, announces the forma- 
tion of a partnership with Leroy H. 
Appleton, to be known as Appleton, 
Parsons & Co., Inc., New York City, 
to engage in all phases of illustration, 
design, typography, printing counsel 
and production supervision. Mr. Par- 
sons will continue to head his public 
relations organization formed about two 
years ago. 


branch of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. 


Tuomas H. McKirrrick, formerly 
president, Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle, Switzerland, has been 
elected vice-president of The Chase 
National Bank, New York. He will give 
his attention to matters of policy per- 
taining to foreign relationships and 
loans, as well as to the operations of the 
bank in the foreign field. Mr. McKur- 
TRICK has been actively engaged in 
banking and financial affairs in Europe. 


HOME OLA 


1S-ACCEPTED NATIONALLY 
SY A. 


M. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Times Square 


Mortgagors have found them good credit risks. too, with consistently high com- 
mitment values. In hundreds of towns located in 23 states, veterans’ families and 
lending agencies have proved these houses good to live in, good to mortgage. That's 
because they are good houses— good enough to have deserved national acceptance 
of construction by FHA—good enough to have earned for the manufacturer the 
first contract from RFC for a guaranteed market—good enough for Veterans’ 
Administration loan approval. 

Here are some representative reports of actual transactions on the story and a 


half Model 11 HomeOla. 


Insuring Total Sales Description Financed Commit- 
Office Price of house by ment 
Minneapolis $6,000.00 On basement FHA $5,400.00 
Hartford, Conn. 6,990.00 On basement VA 6,990.00 
Milwaukee 6,750.00 On basement FHA & VA 6,750.00 
Gary, Ind. 5,800.00 Rim Foundation Svg. & Loan 5,000.00 
Denver, Colo. 6,100.00 On basement VA 6,100.00 
Chicago, Il. 6,000.00 On basement VA 5,500.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 5,700.00 Rim Foundation FHA 5,000.00 
Springfield, Il. 8,200.00 With many extras VA 8,200.00 


If you would like to know more about these 


Both models are in regular produc- 
houses we will send descriptive literature. 


tion and are being shipped complete. 


Mr. McKittrick Miss Feil 

HELEN R. FEI, assistant secretary, 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, was appointed editor of The 
Woman Banker, official publication of 
the Association of Bank Women, at the 
association’s 25th annual convention in 


Chicago. 


The Committee on Economic Devel- 
opment, New York, announces com- 
munity chairmen from the ranks of 
banking, as follows: Curtis THomas, 
executive vice-president, Miners Savy- 
ings Bank, Pittston, Pennsylvania; D. C. 
Brown, president, McDonald Savings 
& Trust Company, of McDonald, Penn- 
sylvania; BEN DuBots, president, First 
State Bank of Sauk Centre, Minnesota; 
and HERBERT L. Horton, president, 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank and 
Trust Company, who has been ap- 
pointed Iowa state chairman as well as 
Des Moines community chairman. 


Tuomas J. Brown has been appointed 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Second National Bank of 
Houston, Texas. Mr. BROWN was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
as a Flying Fortress pilot with the 15th 
Air Force during World War II. 


Henry C. Bruniz, president, Empire 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
named treasurer of the USO campaign 
in New York City, which will seek 
$2,750,000 to help continue USO through 
1947. The national goal in this cam- 
paign is $19,000,000. 


Harry B. Raney has been promoted 
to a vice-presidency of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles; and 
Sam C. Hauce and J. E. 
Fifth and Spring office; Jonn B. Livp, 
Francis C. Martin and Donatp D. 


Mr Brunie Mr. Raney 
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McGarry, of head office, were ad- 
yanced to assistant vice-presidencies. 


H. T. RrEDEMAN, formerly of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, has been elected a vice- 
president in the commercial banking 
department of the Industrial National 
Bank of Chicago. 


EVERETTE GEOFFREY TRULY has been 
elected president of The Jefferson County 
Bank of Fayette, Mississippi, to succeed 
his father, the late Judge Jeff Truly. 
MARyjoRIE TRULY was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Judge Truly. 


Union Bank of Commerce of Cleve- 
land announces the promotion of Ep- 
WARD F. MEyYERs to a vice-presidency 
and Cart L. Berer to an assistant 
vice-presidency. 


J. Paut Crawrorp has resigned as 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia to accept the exec- 
utive vice-presidency of Slater System, 
Inc., and the presidency of Slater Sys- 
tem of New York, Inc. 


ARTHUR J. FusSHMAN has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Manufac- 


Your clients who 


Mr. Lazarus Mr. Evans 
turers National Bank of Detroit. For- 
merly, he was manager of the Detroit 
office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Joun G. Barron has been promoted 
to vice-president and PauL R. JENKINS 
to cashier of The Peoples National 
Bank of Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Harry J. Lazarus recently resigned 
a vice-presidency of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, to form the 
Harry J. Lazarus & Company adver- 
tising agency. 


The National Bank of Philadelphia 
announces the promotion of JosEPH J. 
Evans to assistant vice-president. He 
will have charge of the bank correspond- 
ent relations department of the bank. 


Mr. Rehfeld Mr. Squire 

WALTER L. REHFELD, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, has been elected 
second vice-president, The Robert Mor- 
ris Associates. 


Don W. Squrre has been elected 
executive vice-president, The Michigan 
Bank. He was formerly vice-president 
in charge of operations. 


Mark J. IGor, vice-president, Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, has added the 
post of cashier to his duties, succeeding 
in this capacity Epwarp T. JAMES, who 
has retired from the bank. 


Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles announces new ap- 
pointments, as follows: F. M. Kaurr- 
MAN, and C. E. WHEELER, junior vice- 


travel can carry large sums SAFELY, 
with a 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS LETTER OF CREDIT 


It's a personal, Traveling Bank Account. It may be 
cashed in any National City Bank Branch and at 
thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
world. 

An accompanying Letter of Identification, bear- 
ing the client's authenticated signature makes it 
easy for your client to be identified at these 
thousands of banking offices — regardless of any 
language difficulties. He signs a draft for the 
amount he desires. This amount is recorded on the 
Letter of Credit. Thus, your client always knows the 
total amount drawn and the balance still available. 
It’s convenient, efficient and safe! 

Your bank makes a commission on each Letter of 
Credit. At the same time you render an outstanding 
service to your clients. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
in World Wide Barking 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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presidents in business development 
departments; and JoHN R. CurisTIE, 
junior vice-president, public relations 
and advertising department. 


Colonel WALTER JEFFREYS CARLIN 
has been elected president and JoHN 
DALRYMPLE executive vice-president of 
the Lafayette National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, New York. Colonel Car.tn, one of 
the organizers of the bank and one of 
its original directors, became board 
chairman in 1929. He has been acting 
president of the bank for the past sev- 
eral months. Mr. DALRYMPLE was for- 
merly president, First National Bank 
of Roselle, New Jersey. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE is a graduate of The 
Graduate School of Banking conducted 
by the American Bankers Association. 


James E. HOLLINGSworTH has re- 
signed the vice-presidency of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, to engage in the manage- 
ment of a family investment company. 
He will reside in Florida. 


Jor F. Parks, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Lakewood State Bank 
of Dallas, succeeding his father, J. F. 
PARKS, who now serves as chairman of 
the board. Mr. Parks, JR., saw two 
years of service with the armed forces. 


Joun A. HaRTIGAN, real estate ap- 
praiser and former vice-president and 
director of the Flatbush National Bank, 
has been elected to the board of the 
Lafayette National Bank, Brooklyn, 
New York. P 

O. H. Perry BAtpwin has been 
elected vice-president of the Corpora- 
tion of the Farmers Bank of the State 
of Delaware, and, as such, president of 
the bank’s branches in Wilmington. 
Mr. BALDw1y, who is a graduate of The 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
formerly vice-president, First-Central 
Trust Company of Akron, Ohio. 


Mr. Baldwin 


Mr. Muckley 


LEONARD Bruce AcuHor has been 
elected president of The District Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, succeeding 
CLARK WASHBURNE, who has retired. 
B. J. SCHNEIDER, who has been with 
the bank since 1934, was elected exec- 
utive vice-president. Mr. ACHOR was 
formerly president, Chicago Heights 
National Bank. . 


CarvL. Pures has been elected first 
vice-president—a newly created office— 
of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle. He started with the bank in 
1912 as a messenger. He is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking 
and of The Graduate School of Banking 
of the American Bankers Association. 
He is succeeded as manager of the main 
office by J. L. Piatt, who is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking 
and is a past president of Seattle 
Chapter. 


Mr. Phillips Mr. Mahoney 


EDWARD J. MAHONEY, vice-president, 
after 26 years in San Joaquin Valley 
with the Security-First National Bank, 
has been selected to head the bank’s 
new office at Bakersfield. He is suc- 
ceeded as manager of Hanford branch 
by R. BoLgs, who is succeeded 
as assistant manager by LAWRENCE J. 
BERTAINA, who recently returned to the 
bank after four years with the U. S. 
Army. 


CHARLES E. DROKE has been elected 
assistant cashier of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis. He saw overseas service with 
the American Red Cross during the war. 


JosepH E. Muck Ley has been elected 
assistant vice-president and manager of 
the credit department at the main office 
of the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle. Mr. MUCKLEY, after four years 
with the U. S. Army, retired with the 
rank of colonel. He was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal with Oak Leaf 
Cluster and the Army Commendation 
Ribbon for meritorious service. He 
spent three years in the Pacific theater. 


‘MALCOLM Bryan, formerly first vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Mr. Bryan Mr. Giannini 


of Atlanta, has been elected vice- 
chairman of the board of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, a new office. 


Promotions and appointments an- 
nounced by the Bank of America 
include: 

Maurice C. Norman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hollywood- 
Highland branch, succeeding the late 
Henry Dalton; BERNARD GIANNINI ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president; MAL S1BLEY and Law- 
RENCE D. PRITCHARD advanced to as- 
sistant vice-presidents; and J. R. Joun- 
SON, promoted to vice-president and 
trust officer at the Los Angeles head- 
quarters. 

Mr. NorMaANn served with the U. S. 
Marine Corps during World War I and 
as a major in the Finance Department, 
stationed in Washington, D. C., during 
World War II. 

Mr. GIANNINI will work closely with 
Board Chairman A. J. Gock and Vice- 
president THoMAs C. DEANE at the Los 
Angeles head office in the handling of 
motion picture loans and accounts. 

Both Mr. and Mr. PritcHARD 
saw service with the U. S. Army during 
the recent war, Mr. SIBLEY as a major 
in the Air Corps Intelligence Division 
for three years, and Mr. PRITCHARD as 

a captain on the general staff military 
intelligence service in Washington and 
the Pacific. 

Mr. JoHNSON recently returned from 
three years of service as a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. 


ArTHUR C. KRYMER has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, foreign de- 
partment, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. 


First Bank & Trust Company of 
South Bend, Indiana, announces pro- 
motions, as follows: F. W. VAN ANT- 
WERP, from president to vice-chairman 
of the board of directors and chairman, 
executive committee; J. D. BARNETTE, 
from vice-president and treasurer to 
president; Hever, Jr., from 
vice-president to executive vice-presi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Modern Store Fronts 
for the entire neighborhood 


A a banker, you are naturally 

interested in any sound 
proposition which results in civic 
improvement and better business 
for local merchants and your bank. 
The “Modernizing of Main Street” 
in your community is such a 
proposition. 


Chambers of Commerce Back This 
Idea. Group modernization of 
stores through the cooperation of 
local Chambers of Commerce, 
merchants, architects, builders and 
bankers, has proved, in a number 
of communities, that it not only 
benefits the individual merchants, 
but substantially increases the 


benefit you and your community! 


“MODERNIZING OF MAIN STREET” means community improvement .. . 
more business for the local merchants . . . increased revenue for your bank. 
Here is a striking example of group modernization of stores in Mt. Leba- 
non, Pa. It shows what can be done by modernizing with Pittsburgh Glass 
Products, when local groups plan and remodel together. It keeps business 
at home . . . creates greater prosperity for the community as a whole. 
Architect: Thomas B. Gorman. 


prosperity of the community as 
a whole. It helps to keep local 
business at home, because con- 
sumers are not so apt to go to 
the larger centers nearby to spend 
their shopping dollars. 


Your Leadership Needed. In co- 
operating with your local “Mod- 
ernizing of Main Street” commit- 
tees, remember that “Pittsburgh’s” 
wide experience and specialized 
knowledge in creating building ex- 
teriors and interiors of great 
beauty, usefulness and durability 


are at your disposal. 


Let Us Help. For more than fifty 


years the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for the consistently 
high quality and dependability of 
its products. And Pittsburgh 
Glass and Pittco Store Front 
Metal have the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of merchants, builders 
and architects throughout the 
country. 


Send for Free Book. The con- 
venient coupon below will bring 
you a free copy of our very inter- 
esting booklet, illustrating and 
describing a wide variety of Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal installations. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

2478-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

We are interested in the subject of group modernization. Please send 
us a free copy of your brochure, “How Eye-Appeal—Inside and Out— 
Increase Retail Sales.” 


“PITTSBURGH 


STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 


stands for Quality Glass and Print 


G t 3.35 COMPAWN Y 
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dent; H. P. Rauscu, from secretary and 
comptroller to secretary and treasurer; 
and LesTER L. Brown, from manager, 
mortgage loan department, to assistant 
vice-president. 


FREDERICK EARL WALLACE, formerly 
Commissioner of Banks of Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed deputy gov- 
ernor of the Federal Home Land Bank 
System. 


If you have interests . 


situations. 


CENTRAL 


FEDERAL 


if. 
Great Lakes 


Industrial Region 


. . present or contemplated . . . in 
the Great Lakes Industrial Region, you can benefit from 
the complete and dependable representation available to 
you at Central National Bank of Cleveland. 


More than half a century of experience with 
all types of business assures the proper 
handling of your most difficult or unusual 


Correct information regarding current pros- 
pects or trade trends can assist you in 
making important financial decisions. 


Co-operation in the extension of industrial 
loans, in providing prempt and accurate 
credit information or other financial services, 
is immediately available to the industry and 
banks identified with us. 


We will welcome an opportunity to work with you in fur- 
thering your interests in this region. Let us hear from you. 


NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


JosEePu W. FRYE, who was discharged 
from the Army a year ago with the rank 
of major, after five years of service, has 
been elected assistant manager of the 
Bedford (Ohio) office of The Cleveland 
Trust Company. 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles employees, as follows, recently 
completed long terms of service with 
the bank: Oscar C. Situ, vice-presi- 
dent, Fifth and Spring office in down- 
town Los Angeles, 45 years; E>warp T. 
BREWSTER, assistant vice-president, 
Highland and Hollywood branch; Har- 
OLD W. GLEASON, Westwood Village; 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and Wriuiam A. HINDERLITER, Fifth 
and Spring office, 30 years each. 

Witson R. ARNETT, vice-president, 
Fifth and Spring office; WILLIs Booker, 
Fresno; FLORENCE KELLOGG, Pasadena; 
Mary C. Saunpers, Glendale and 
Broadway ; STANLEY E. SUNDELL, bank- 
er’s equipment department; E. 
WEBBER, Fifth and Spring office; and 
Norris Y. Wricut, Lynwood, each 
completed 25 years. 


Colonel C. CABANNE SMITH, indus- 
trial engineer, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Second National Bank of 
Houston, Texas. Colonel SmitH was 
attached to General Patton’s staff during 
the Normandy and Rhineland invasions. 
He has five battle stars and was deco- 
rated with the Bronze Star Medal. 


FREDERICK H. SILENCE has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Grace 
National Bank in New York. Formerly 
he was connected with the importing 
and exporting departments of W. R. 
Grace & Company and at the time of 
his appointment was president of the 
New York Coffee Exchange. 


W. W. McEAcHERN, who was re- 
cently appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, The Bank of Virginia, has been 
elected executive vice-president of that 
bank and a member of its board of 
directors. 


Bank executives elected by the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, include: 
C. H. GorpdEN, comptroller, Seattle- 
First National Bank, vice-president; 
R. A. MAcDonaLp, comptroller and 
assistant cashier, National Bank of 
Washington and R. P. STEEN, cashier, 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank, di- 
rectors, Seattle Control. 

T. WERSCHKULL, controller, 
The San Francisco Bank, was elected 
vice-president, San Francisco Control; 
FREDERICK C. MESSENGER, controller, 
Merchandise National Bank, treasurer, 
Chicago Control. 

Other directors of local controls were 
elected as follows: R. C.. HUELSMAN, 
comptroller, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland; J. Kurt Manreprt, auditor, 
The Indiana National Bank of Indian- 
apolis; C. Z. MEYER, comptroller, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; HucH 
J. WALKER, comptroller, The United 
States National Bank of Portland; and 
W. Watson, secretary-treasurer, The 
Commerce Guardian Bank of Toledo. 


Joun H. Kuve has been elected cash- 
ier and GEorGE D. BusHNELL, assistant 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Each spring the Commer feed store brings $100,000 extra 
income to local farmers by collecting and selling their 
hatching eggs. All flocks are inspected for quality. 


Along with Purina Chows, Mr. Commer sells many thovu- 
sand dollars’ worth of Purina Sanitation Products, Purina 
Seeds and Farm Supplies. 


I. Commer of Hamilton, Texas, used to be a confectioner — 
knew nothing about feed or farming. When he entered the 
feed business, he secured the Purina Franchise . . . took ad- 
vantage of Purina’s quality reputation, strong merchandising 
plans and many years of experience in helping to build profit- 
able dealerships. 


Because Mr. Commer and his Purina salesman saw that 
Hamilton County was well suited to poultry, they set out to 
develop that industry in their community. They went to work 
to put good chickens and turkeys on every possible farm and 
Mr. Commer put in a hatchery and organized a group of turkey 
breeders to sell eggs to northern hatcheries. For 25 years, they 
have used. Purina’s farm selling and advertising plans, poultry 
films and poultry meetings. 


Today, Hamilton County has $2,000,000 a year income 
from chickens and turkeys . . . and I. Commer is one of the 
most prosperous merchants in the whole area. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY - Headqvarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers like I. Commer who are contributing 
much to the growth and wealth of their agricultural communities . . . and they 
are good men for rural bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and his organi- 
zation contact farmers day in and day out. . . know their plans, problems and 
needs. While visiting with farmers, many of them are saying a good word for 
their local banks. Does your local Purina Dealer know the services that your 


bank offers to local farmers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s 
trying to do this now, when he thinks of it — but why not give him your story 


and ask him for his active and planned cooperation? Working together . . 
Banker and Dealer .. . you can build your agricultural community. 
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vice-president of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicagg. 
Mr. BUSHNELL is author of “Funda- 
mentals of Banking,” textbook of the 
American Institute of Banking used 
throughout the United States. 


BEARDSLEY RUuML, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
heads the New York City group for the 
1947 War Orphans Appeal. 


G. BUTLER SHERWELL, vice-president 
in charge of business with Latin America, 
Spain and Portugal for the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, has been ac- 
eredited-as Consul General of the Re- 
public of Paraguay in New York. For 
several years Mr. SHERWELL has worked 
actively for improvement in the cul- 
tural, economic and business relations 
of the United States with our Latin 
American neighbors and has been hon- 
ored by several Latin American govern- 
ments with decorations for outstanding 
merit and service. He is the author of a 
number of books and treatises dealing 
with various aspects of the economics 


Practical Assistance 
to Institutions in 
the Solving of Their 
Investment Problems 


Our staff members are familiar with all types of 
securities and are glad to provide basic facts, 
when needed, concerning current security mar- 
kets. Moreover, through the facilities of our 
92 strategically located offices—interconnected 
by direct wires—we are able to obtain these 
investment facts promptly. 


Should you require such a practical and compre- 
hensive service, we would be happy to discuss 
your problems with you in person on a confi- 


dential basis. 


LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices:in 91 Cities 


92 


Today’s changing markets call for all available 
aid in the solving of the many investment prob- 
lems which constantly confront banks, insurance 
companies and other large institutional inves- 
tors. That we are fitted to render a comprehen- 
sive service has been proved by our many years 
of successful experience in this field. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


= 


and finances of Latin America and the 
Iberian Peninsula. 


H. A. LeGceEtt, chief statistician of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
has been appointed Arizona vice-chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 


Davip C. BEvAN, new assistant treas- 
urer of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, was formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


JosePH A. OvEeRTON has joined the 
staff of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland as manager of the municipal 
bond department. Prior to five years’ 
service in the Navy he was in the in- 
vestment business in New York. 


Epwarp J. MEYER has retired as 
vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, after 
more than 50 years in banking. 


LAWRENCE CLARK MARSHALL has 
joined the staff of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, as a vice- 
president. He was formerly with the 
United States Trust Company. 


J. E. Drew, formerly a deputy man- 
ager of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is now assistant to the vice- 
president for public relations, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Joun W. SEABERG, president of the 
Union Loan & Thrift Corporation, 
Minneapolis, has been elected vice- 
president of the American Industrial 
Bankers Association. 


CHESTER WELLMAN has been elected 
assistant trust officer of Metropolitan 
Trust Company, Chicago. He was for- 
merly with the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company. 


ARNOLD M. JoHNsON, vice-president, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, who served as a lieu- 
tenant commander during World War 
II, has received the Legion of Merit 
for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the face of enemy fire during seven 
landings in the Pacific. He also holds 
the Bronze Star. 


ALFRED O. CLAvE has been elected 
vice-president, Central National Bank 
in Chicago. Previously he was with the 
Production Credit Corporation at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, and prior to that with 
Middle West banks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Brushland Harrow and 
Case Tractor 


A Modern Miracle in Man-Hours 


Ahead of this harrow the wild land 
supports only two steers. Behind it 
the same acreage provides pasturage 
for ten steers. Actually it is not so 
simple or so sudden as that. The soil 
is also seeded to tame grasses and 
legumes, and they take a year or so 
to get their growth. 

Just the same, this five-fold gain 
in beef production . .. a typical ex- 
perience reported by a Florida cattle- 
man . . . does depend on the Case 
Brushland Harrow. Because it “tills 
the untillable” it conquers land held 


captive by palmettoes, scrub growth 
and giant weeds. In other regions it 
masters land too rough to plow, too 
sticky for a plow to scour, or too rug- 
ged with small stumps and big stones. 

The huge heat-treated disks roll 
over buried rocks, hold their shape 
and sharpness to slice through stumps 
and saplings. Powered by the swift 
pull of a Case “LA” tractor, the 
Brushland Harrow enables one man 
to conquer or recapture a dozen acres 
a day. Built with the extra strength 
and ENDURANCE which are the 


earmarks of Case farm machines, it 
makes a sound investment for the 
farmer who buys it and the bank 
that finances it. 

A century of experience convinces 


‘Case that financing farm equipment 


... especially that of superior quality 

. is business that belongs to local 
banks. Case machines generally are 
bought by the kind of farmers who 
make desirable bank customers. Case 
owners and dealers are eneouraged to 
place their financing business with 
you. J. I, Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Partners in Providing 


HIGH PRODUCING 
FARM MACHINERY 
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Promotions 


THESE bankers have been promoted to 
the offices mentioned: 

Artuur T. Rotu, president, The 
Franklin Square (New York) National 
Bank. 

F. C. Lexa, assistant vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. | 

Tuomas D1 Dommnica, assistant 
treasurer, Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

W. D. Courtney, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle. 

RouirF H. PuRRINGTON, assistant 
vice-president, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Epwin A. Soast, vice-president, 
Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

CHARLES BORMAN, vice-president; 
Juttus Pavt, vice-president and treas- 
urer; WiLL1AM F. RUTHERFORD, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 

ARTHUR J. McCONVILLE, NOVEL E. 
PEARSON, and JOHN F. SINGLETON, as- 
sistant vice-presidents, La Salle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

Everett N. HATCH, vice-president; 
Epwarp J. Fox, treasurer; and JOHN 
M. E comptroller, Syracuse (New 
York) Savings Bank. 

A. F. Mayne and C. B. NEAPOLE, 
general inspectors, Royal Bank of 
Canada. 

H. Switzer, assistant vice- 
president and deputy controller; Wi1- 
LIAM LUMSDEN, assistant vice-presi- 


Mr. McLean 


Mr. Neapole 


dent; DonaLtp H. Ew1nc, deputy con- 
troller; HitpaA M. Horrman, assistant 
secretary and statistician; MyrTLE M. 
Hunt, assistant secretary; Epita J. 
STEPHENSON, BozENA VALENTA, KEN- 
NETH E, M. Epwin W. Goat and 
MontTacGuE T. Situ, principal execu- 
tive assistants, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York. 

Rop McLEan has moved from Bank 
of California to the Union Bank & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, where 
he is advertising manager. 

H. SOLLENGARGER, vice-presi- 
dent, Central National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

MaHLon E. SHANAHAN and CURRY 
B. FREEMAN, assistant vice-presidents, 
City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago. 

L. KLertz, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
elected director. 

T. KennETH McRakg, assistant vice- 
president and Jonn D. WuitTeHurst, 
assistant cashier, Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia. Both Mr. 
McRaE and Mr. WHITEHURST are 
graduates of the University of Rich- 
mond. Mr. McRae who is a past presi- 
dent of Richmond Chapter, is also a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Banking and of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

Mr. WHITEHURST was discharged 
from the U. S. Navy, after three years 
of service, as a lieutenant commander. 


Frank 0. Watts 


Frank O. Watts, honorary chairman 
of the board of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis and a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, died 
in a St. Louis hospital on November 5, 
a week before his 79th birthday. 

Mr. Watts, a native of Paducah, 
Kentucky, got his first job in a drug 
store in Union City, Tennessee. Next 
door was a bank, which seemed to offer 
greater opportunities, so he applied 
for, and got, a position there at a salary 
of $15 a month. Before he was 21 he had 
been made cashier of Union City’s First 
National Bank. 

He was a charter member of the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association and later 
became its president. In 1910 he was 
elected president of the A.B.A. 

Moving to Nashville, Mr. Watts was 
cashier of the First National Bank in 
that city, advancing to the presidency. 
In 1912 he went to St. Louis and sub- 
sequently effected the consolidation 
of the Mechanics-American National 
Bank, the St. Louis Union Bank and the 
Third National under the name of the 


First National Bank in St. Louis, be. 
coming its president in 1919. He was 
made chairman of the board in 1928 
and honorary chairman at the end of 
1942. 

Mr. Warts served as a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis and 
was for seven years the Advisory Coun. 
cil member representing the Eighth 
District. 


Paul F. Cadman 


Dr. Pavut F, 
CaDMAN, 57, a 
former economist 
of the American 
Bankers Associa- 
tion, died of a 
heart attack on 
November 11 
near Angels 
Camp, in Cali- 
fornia. He had 

been in ill health for several months. 

Dr. CapMAN, director of research and 
assistant to the president of the Henry 
J. Kaiser Company, joined the Kaiser 
staff two years ago after four years in 
his A.B.A. position. He had previously 
been a member of the economics faculty 
of the University of California, from 
which he was graduated in 1915. 

A veteran of World War I, Dr. 
CADMAN was also a former executive 
secretary of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange and for four years headed the 
American Research Foundation. 

While at the University of California 
he was associate professor of economics 
and assistant to the president. He held 
several French honors, including a de- 
gree from the University of Paris. 


Edward F. Swinney 


Epwarp F. Swinney, chairman of 
the executive committee of the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and president of the American 
Bankers Association in 1904-05, died 
October 24 at the age of 89. 

Mr. Swinney, known to the bank staff 
as “the beloved boss,” had been with 
the First National since March 1, 1887. 
He started as cashier, just a year after 
the bank opened, becoming president in 
1900 and chairman in 1927. He retired 
from that office in 1942. 

His banking career began in Fayette, 
Missouri, in 1875, and was continued in 
Rich Hill, Missouri. In 1883 he went to 
Colorado (Texas) National Bank, where 
he remained until moving to Kansas 
City. His business connections included 
the treasurership of the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway and vice-presi- 
dency in the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany. 
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...@ good investment for them 


...@ good loan risk for you 


FP REFAERICATEO 


To the prospective builder or purchaser of a home, 


prefabrication means many things. It means lasting 
strength, fine workmanship because of precision cut, 
machine processed parts. It means savings in time 
and materials because of the economies of multiple 
production. It means slow depreciation, sustained 
value because of its sound design and carefully 
pre-tested construction. 

Because it offers greater value to your clients in 
terms of comfort, convenience, satisfaction, prefab- 
rication opens interesting, new opportunities in home 
financing—with an extra safety margin on the loan. 

Become fully acquainted with the advantages of 
prefabrication. Be prepared to explain the advances 
that have been made in design and processing 
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techniques by members of the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute. A request on your let- 
terhead will bring you the booklet, ‘‘Modern 
Homes by Modern Methods” free of charge. 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


1271 SHOREHAM BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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NYSBA Posterama 


The “posterama” materials of the 
New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION have been approved as an auxiliary 
teaching aid by the education authori- 
ties of another state, New Hampshire. 
States that had previously sanctioned 
use of the posterama materials are 
California, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Connecticut. 

The public relations committee of 
the MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSOCI- 
ATION has invited bankers throughout 
that state to sponsor placement of the 
material in schools. 


Bank Auditors 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BANK AUDITORS AND COMPTROLLERS, 
at the final session of its annual conven- 
tion at Oklahoma City, elected as presi- 
dent, Arthur R. Burbett, comptroller, 
First National Bank, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, formerly first vice-president of the 
association. 

Mr. Burbett, a native of Baltimore, 
began his business career as a runner for 
the Merchants National Bank of Balti- 
more, and subsequently advanced to 
the position of assistant auditor. In 1911 
he left the Merchants to accept the 
position of transit manager with the 
National Bank of Commerce of Balti- 
more and was general bookkeeper when 
these two banks merged in 1921 under 
the name of Merchants National Bank. 

Other officers elected to office in the 
association were: first vice-president, 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., president, Citizens 


Mr. Burbett 


At the Western Secretaries Conference in Phoenix last month, left to right, Fred M. Bowman, 
Kansas; Mrs. Margaret Barnes, New Mexico; H. B. Crandall, Utah; E. N. Holgate, Arizona; 
Andrew Miller, Washington; A. B. A. President C. W. Bailey; J. C. Scarhoro, Colorado; 
William T. Wilson, A. B. A., New York; and Eugene P. Gum, Oklahoma. Officers elected at 
the conference were: Mrs. Barnes, president; Mr. Crandall, vice-president; and Oscar R. 
Mennenga, California, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Miller was the retiring president 


and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia; second vice-president, Paul D. 
Williams, comptroller, Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Edward F. Lyle, comptroller, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Harold E. Randall, 
vice-president, The First National Bank 
of Boston, Massachusetts, treasurer. 


Consumers Bankers 


The name of the Morris Plan Bank- 
ers Association was changed at its re- 
cent meeting in Virginia Beach, Va., to 
CONSUMERS BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


Connecticut Savings 
Bankers Hear Mack 


John B. Mack, Jr., director of the 
Advertising Department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, posed two 
questions to the mutual savings bankers 
attending the fall educational program 
of the Savincs BANKs ASSOCIATION OF 
CONNECTICUT meeting in New Haven. 
The first, he said, is the question as to 
“whether they can maintain their 
leadership in the savings field in the 
face of aggressive competition.”’ Second 
is, “whether they can meet the present 
need of the public for competent counsel 
in the field of money management.” 

Reporting on surveys made by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department in re- 
cent months among both the mutual 
savings banks and the commercial 


banks, Mr. Mack said the reports 
showed that too little attention was 
being given to thrift education or to the 
development of savings accounts. 

“The subject of thrift,” he said, “is 
being neglected by commercial banks. 
Here and there an aggressive commer- 
cial bank is doing a good job in savings 
advertising. . . . However, our sur- 
veys show that commercial banks, taken 
collectively, place savings in ninth 
position on the list of services these 
banks plan to push. Since the advertis- 
ing expenditures of commercial banks 
for all purposes are inadequate to do a 
good job, savings, the subject in ninth 
place, will receive very little advertising 
attention.” From this, Mr. Mack de- 
duced that in the areas served by mu- 
tual savings banks, the burden of sav- 
ings education will have to be borne by 
the mutual institutions. 

He complimented the mutual savings 
banks of Connecticut on their advertis- 
ing program. “This survey,” he said, 
“shows that about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars is being spent by the 72 
mutual banks in Connecticut, and is 
fairly evenly divided between savings 
advertising and the promotion of sound 
home ownership. Approximately 75 
per cent of the $250,000 spent by Con- 
necticut mutual banks is going into 
newspaper advertising,” he said. “The 
balance is divided among direct mail, 
bank display, radio, car and bus cards, 
and several miscellaneous media.” 
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On BANKING’S 
“Other Organiza- 
tions” page last 
month appeared 
a picture incor- 
rectly identified 
as Kingsland D. 
Weed, new secre- 
tary of the Ver- 
mont Bankers 
Association. The 
photograph was of Harold W. Roberts, 
whose appointment as secretary of the 
Savings Banks Association of Connecti- 
cut we reported in October. His picture 
is reprinted herewith. 


Mr. Roberts 


Missouri Studies Retirement 


Suggestions regarding an insurance 
and retirement plan for members of the 
Missouri Bankers Association are being 
given consideration by the Missouri 
Bankers Association’s Committee on 
Insurance and Retirement, of which 
Leslie K. Curry, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, is chairman. 

“There are many problems to be 
worked out before a comprehensive pro- 
posal can be developed,” said Chairman 


Curry. 
Investment Bankers 


THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA designated a Phila- 
delphian as its next president. He is 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., senior partner 
of Drexel & Company, and long active 
in the association’s affairs. 

With Mr. Hopkinson on the ticket as 
vice-presidents were: Robert W. Baird, 
The Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee; 
Julien H. Collins, Julien Collins & 
Company, Chicago; Hal H. Dewar, 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, San 
Antonio; Albert H. Gordon, Kidder, 
Peabody & Company, New York; and 
Carey S. Hill, Hill Richards & Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


TREES GROW TALL 


IN WASHINGTON 


The Pacific Northwest is a land of superlatives 
—towering trees, majestic mountains, power- 
providing rivers. Many of its natural resources 
are: untouched or largely undeveloped. The in- 
dustrial speed-up with which it astonished the 


nation during the war is accelerating into the era 


of peace. 


This region of business opportunity is engag- 
ing increasing attention throughout the nation 
and the world. Perhaps your own plans require 
more detailed information about its possibilities 
or a suitable financial connection in this territory. 


Covering the State of Washington with our 
40 banking offices, the Seattle-First National 
Bank serves some of the banking needs of one 
out of every two families in the state. Our inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in this region 
and in the export markets served through its 
ports, can be helpful to you. 


A quarterly publication of this bank, giving a 
careful review and digest of business and indus- 
trial conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be 
mailed to you regularly upon request. 


Main Office — Seattle 


Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member FDIC 
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North of the Border 


ANADIAN industry is in the process of a broad revival 
after the worst series of labor troubles it ever ex- 
perienced. Over 40,000 strikers resumed work 

following settlement of most issues in dispute for three 
months or more in the major steel and rubber plants, 
in several of the major electrical industries, the Chrysler 
Motor factory and the one, but vital, soda ash chemical 
works. All these industries are again in operation and 
most of them close to full production. But they have 
not yet been able to supply enough materials to all the 
thousands of other, dependent industries. Accordingly, 
industrial production as a whole still has a long way to 
go before it stages a complete recovery. 

The agreements to end the strikes followed a fairly 
general pattern. Wage increases averaged around 13 
cents per hour, with overtime bonuses, holidays with 
pay, shortened working hours (to slightly over 40 hours 
per week) and willingness of the employers to institute 
the check-off system if the majority of employees voted 
for it. The new wage rates, together with overtime and 
holiday perquisites, mean an average hourly scale about 
15 cents higher than was previously in effect. The agree- 
ments really constitute a compromise of the views of 
management and labor. Management settled for more 
than it offered to forestall the strikes, and labor ac- 
cepted less than it first demanded. 

The wage increases are bound to have some infla- 
tionary effects on Canadian prices, but it is hoped that 
violent upward swings can be prevented. The official 
wholesale price index has risen since January by about 
5 percent.and that for the cost of living by about 6 per- 
cent. These were the largest increases since 1942 and 
brought wholesale prices to a level about 50 percent 
above that of 1939 and the cost of living 25 percent 
higher than the last pre-war year. These indexes reflect 
more accurately than similar measurements in most 
countries the price levels on which business and house- 
hold transactions are conducted, although some black 
markets exist in building materials and rationed foods. 


Taz Minister of Finance has gone on record publicly 
as favoring an orderly process of price readjustment. 
This authority, however, has gone even further, stat- 
ing that decontrol would be gradual so as to protect 
Canada from wildly surging prices. The Minister also 
announced it as a definite federal government policy 
that if production and employment should lag, despite 
all the precautions and plans for maintaining pros- 
perity, increased government expenditures would be 
made deliberately to stimulate the national economy, 
while floor price legislation would be implemented to 
prevent distress to farmers and fishermen. The program 
for deficit spending would, of course, be kept in reserve 
as long as production, employment and prices continued 
at, or near, their present levels. It is apparent, however, 
that the Government has made preparations to institute, 
if necessary, cyclical budgeting, something along the 


lines of the Keynesian theories. Efforts would be made 
to balance budgets in prosperous years, and deficits 
would be openly incurred, notably for public works 
expenditures, to fill any shortage in private investment 
during periods of recession or depression. 

So far the government’s financial position has been 
slightly easier than was anticipated when the national 
budget was presented last June. Expenditures have been 
less than anticipated, and there has been a quite con- 
siderable windfall in revenue from the sale of war assets, 
which has increased total receipts beyond those first 
estimated. Moreover, the Canada Savings Bond cam- 
paign, described in last month’s BANKING, has met with 
greater success than was expected by most authorities 
and total sales may not be far short of $500 million. 
Receipts from this campaign should cover the Govern- 
ment’s heavy requirements for export credits, under 
which loans have been authorized to Britain and other 
countries for the purchase of Canadian products. 

The American election results were of widespread 
interest in Canada, particularly in view of the close 
relationships which developed with the United States 
during the war years. The independence shown by the 
majority of American voters against labor’s political 
influences was generally taken as a healthy sign of the 
times, while Canadian business interests found en- 
couragement in what they regarded as a mandate for 
the restoration of the private enterprise system. 


Miss Canapa or 1946 
(Donald Gordon is head of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa) 
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Incubators for 
Baby Businesses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


response has indicated considerable interest in the 
lan. 

4 Two sets of designs and outline drawings of the 

industrial incubator type of building have been pre- 

pared by architects and engineers, and are distributed 

free to inquirers. 

Production space in the proposed structures is planned 
in units of 25,000 square feet. This figure was selected as 
the base because inquiries for New England space 
received by the Council for the most part mention 
50,000, 100,000 and 150,000 square feet. 

There is allowance for administrative as well as 
productive space in the plans; they also take into 
account such necessary elements as access for trucks 
and railroad cars, parking room for employees’ autos, 
and storage. Landscaping is an important part of the 
designs, for the planners take the view that the humani- 
zation of industry is essential and that flowers, trees 
and shrubs are valuable adjuncts to modern manu- 
facture. 

As Mr. Blackall indicated, some work had been done 
along this line before it was decided to offer the project 
to the New England states under Council sponsorship. 
Many readers of BANKING will recall the program under- 
taken in Manchester, New Hampshire, several years 
ago when, with the aid of bankers, the facilities of a 
large cotton textile plant were reorganized and farmed 
out as small units of factory space. Several other New 
England cities have taken advantage of somewhat 
similar opportunities to encourage small business and, 
incidentally, to diversify their industrial structure, with 
resulting benefit to the communities. 


Tae industrial development committee of the New 
England Council is headed by Sidney Edwards, manag- 
ing director, Connecticut Development Commission, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, with Ray M. Hudson of the 
Council staff as secretary. Its 35 members, representing 
all parts of the section, work closely with the six state 
development commissions in bringing new industries 
to New England, helping newly established firms with 
their problems, stimulating diversification, and seeing 
to it that the Northeast’s advantages as a manufactur- 
ing area are properly publicized. 

Organized in 1925, the New England Council has 
2,100 members, a fourth of whom are bankers. On its 
rolls also are manufacturers, retailers, transportation 
men, hotel people, publishers, utility and insurance 
company representatives, agriculturists, educators—a 
cross section of the six states’ broad interests. It func- 
tions under the joint auspices of the New England 
governors. 

With demand for industrial space and sites at a new 
high level, the Council believes that its incubator plan 
offers a practical workable approach to encouraging the 
small business which the section is eager to attract. 

After all, New England has seen some most unlikely 
kittens grow into very presentable prize winners—an 
evolutionary process which, like history, is dependably 
repetitious. 
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WHA Ss) WEXT 


REAL ESTATE 


GENERAL BUSINESS—>} 
ACTIVITY 


te [FORECLOSURE STS 


IS THE BOOM COLLAPSING? 
WILL BUILDING COSTS RISE? 
IS REFINANCING RISKY? 

ARE CONSTRUCTION LOANS SAFE? 
WILL INTEREST RATES RISE? 


These questions pose problems of paramount im- 
portance for institutional lenders. 


Roy Wenzlick has accurately answered such ques- 
tions for two decades. His monthly studies provide 
the strategic data and forecasts which leading 
financial houses find essential. 


To acquaint you with the Wenzlick services we 
will send you a portfolio of pertinent data from 
recent reports covering subjects such as The Farm 
Boom Today; Scarcity Premium & Surplus Discount; 
Replacement Cost, Worth, & Market Prices. There 
is no obligation — simply mail the coupon or write. 


ROY WENZLICK & CO. 
Suite 1212, Title Guaranty Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me your portfolio 


“WHAT'S NEXT?” 
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Circus-Bank 


OPCORN, peanuts, fuzz-cicles and 
Prix lemonade spell out a festive 

mood for every American town at 
least once a year. Clowns and calliopes, 
barkers and bustling crowds are always 
part of the scene. But up in Wisconsin 
Rapids the annual festival came this 
year to stay. 

It.is an interesting sidelight on the 
human side of banking the way it’s told 
at the First NATIONAL Bank of that 
thriving community. At the close of the 
homecoming parade, President W. J. 
Taylor bought all the gay Mardi Gras 
costumes. 

Now in the “circus” business, Mr. 
Taylor intends to lend-lease the fanci- 
ful costumes for future events and cele- 
brations at no charge to local organiza- 
tions. He adds, “At present my ‘circus’ 
is on tour in two neighboring cities. 
Banking can be a circus provided you 
can buy one of the.things. After all 
these years I am returning to my kid 
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days when hauling water for the ele- 
phants made it possible to take a look 
at the main tent.” 


Denver News 


With “newspaper space” rationed to 
current advertisers in Denver, as it is in 
many communities over the country, 
the DENVER NATIONAL BANK blossoms 
forth with its own tabloid—the Denver 
National News. 

Treated in typical newspaper style, 
the News does not vie with the daily 
press for spectacular scoops, except 
perhaps as it may pertain to the bank- 
ing business. The News gives a report- 
er’s account of the happenings within 
the bank, highlighting those services 
which interest the customer and pros- 
pect. For instance, on the automobile 
front, a boxed item suggests that folks 
waiting for car deliveries drop by mean- 
while for a credit application—to make 
a “cash deal” with the dealer when the 
delivery is made. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The News is well illustrated with pic- 
tures of the bank and its personnel. It is, 
in short, an interesting house organ 
with the slant turned toward the cus- 
tomer. 


Keys to Security 


Tue Erte County Savincs Bank of 
Buffalo, New York, has just released an 
attractive brochure, titled “The Key to 
Complete Security for the Family.” 
Page one personalizes its application 
with a little card indicating that it is 
“for the personal use of... .” The 
individual’s name is penned in with a 
matching color of ink. 

The brochure tells the story of inter- 
linked investments, three in all for a 
modest beginning: savings accounts, 
low-cost savings bank life insurance and 
thrift mortgage loans. Each investment 
with an adequate explanation of the 
bank’s services follows. 

For more detailed information, the 
recipient merely fills out an enclosed 
business reply card for his inquiry. 


Accentuate the Positive 


Current 24-sheet outdoor advertising 
sponsored by the GERMANTOWN TRUST 
Company of Philadelphia takes a tip 
from a popular theme song by accentu- 
ating the positive oh personal loans. 
The catch line reads: ‘We say YES to 
nine out of ten personal loan applica- 
tions.” The “YES” is spotlighted with 
color in the poster design. 

More of this positive approach will 
break down the last remaining skepti- 
cism of the prospective bank borrower. 


Bank Ads Feature Case Histories 


The BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
Company, New York, delved into its 
own files to produce material for an ad- 
vertising campaign telling the story of 
its service to American business and 
industry. 

Each advertisement features the 
story of the bank’s association with a 
specific company. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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> REASONS WHY ROYALS 
ARE A 
BETTER BUY FOR YOU 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 


Royal has more work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures than any other typewriter. This is a 
fact which results in higher production per | 
machine. Call in your Royal representative 
—and be shown the proof—in an actual Royal 


demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! 


Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineer- 

ing science has produced. Because of this THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! 

fact, Royals stand up longer, spend more time 

on the job, less time out for repairs. Result: A national survey made among hundreds of business girls shows 
Royals cut stenographic work losses to a that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to 1 over any other type- 
minimum, give you the maximum return from writer. Your stenographic staff will do more and better work on 
your typewriter investment. machines they prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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CONTRIBUTES 
TO ENTERPRISE 


In the history of Savings Banks, 
the year 1816 is historic. It was 
then that James Eddy of Phila- 
delphia founded this country’s 
first mutual savings institution 
—the Bank for Savings. Today 
according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings 
Banks, our 531 savings institu- 
tions have 17,436,174 deposi- 
tors with deposits totaling 
$16,224,970,861. These funds 
are invested in government, 
state and municipal bonds, util- 
ity and railroad bonds, real 
estate mortgage loans, etc.—all 
investments in the building of 
our country. 

Impressive as is this record, 
savings bank officials are even 
more proud of their long history 
in the encouragement of indi- 
vidual thrift and its contribu- 
tion to stability and security. 

During many years in the 
field of investment banking, the 
firm of Hornblower & Weeks 
has dealt extensively with 
many savings banks and has 
found them cooperative and 
zealous in serving the public. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
__ New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888— Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Principal Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


This is the fifth of a series 
to be published under the 
inclusive title,“Corporate America.” 


METHODS AND IDEAS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


On the 50th anniversary of the late 
Adolph S. Ochs’ connection with the 
New York Times, the bank devoted its 
space in the Times to a story of “The 
Newspaper Nobody Wanted.” The 
copy related that, when opinion gen- 
erally conceded that the paper was 
going steadily downhill, the bank 
financed a young publisher to enable 
him to acquire an interest in it. 


Pension Plan for Small Banks 


Announcement of a unified pension 
plan whereby a bank, regardless of size, 
will be able to provide retirement ben- 
efits for officers and employees has 
been made by the WacHovia BANK 
AND Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 

The plan was presented in outline to 
a group of Carolina and Virginia bank- 
ers attending a one-day correspondent 
banking conference in Winston-Salem, 
sponsored by the WACHOVIA. 

It is designed to enable a group of 
banks, most of which have a moderate 
number of employees, to supplement 
Social Security payments and thus pro- 
vide retirement benefits more nearly in 
line with their employees’ standard of 
living at a cost as reasonable as can be 
achieved through the pooling of mor- 
tality and contributions. 

In outlining the plan, Carlysle A. 
Bethel, vice-president and trust officer 
of the bank, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Employees’ Trusts of the 
Trust Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation, called attention to the rapid 
expansion of pension and profit sharing 
retirement plans in recent years. 


“To show my appreciation of your lovely 
radio program, I’m going to let you cash 
my insurance check” 


WARREN 
EVANS, 


“It’s homework—Henry is taking a course 
in banking” 


Window Displays Promote 
Savings 


Window displays of the EmicRrant 
Savincs Bank, New York, tied up to 
its savings promotion, attracted con- 
siderable attention. ° 

In one window, the bank showed a 
collection of oldtime popular novel 
thrillers which are now collectors’ items, 
to illustrate the theme, “Save now for 
future value.” When these thrillers were 
published they were of little individual 
value, but their worth has greatly in- 
creased over a period of years. 

Another window featured a display of 
birds’ nests and eggs of birds native to 
New York, borrowed from the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. The 
tie-up in this display is the obvious 
“nest eggs” of savings accounts. 

A third window showed an early 
model of a typewriter and a series of 
sketches of the development of the ma- 
chine. Copy for the display emphasized 
the importance of the typewriter in 
opening the door of financial inde- 
pendence to women, and pointed out 
that financial independence can also be 
achieved and enhanced through a bank 
account. 


Placards to Curb Check Frauds 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York, in cooperation with the 
United States Secret Service, is dis- 
tributing to retail merchants placards 
aimed at curbing the theft and false 
endorsement and cashing of checks. 

The placards which have been pub- 
lished and distributed by the bank in- 
dicate that the recipient business es- 
tablishments have been cautioned by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Self-Propelled makes history again 
.--im terms of saving labor and time 


At corn picking time this fall corn 
belt farmers saw an entirely new ma- 
chine for handling corn . . . a corn 
picker that was neither mounted nor 
drawn . . . that followed the rows like a hound fol- 
lows the trail . . . that knocked down not a single 
stalk, even in opening up the fields . . . that elim- 
inated all*hand husking . . . that got more corn... 
that delivered it cleaner to the wagon . . . that couldn’t 
be bluffed by wet fields and tough conditions. 


That machine is the Massey-Harris 
Self-Propelled Corn Picker. 


As revolutionary as the Massey-Harris Self-Pro- 
pelled Combine is in the harvesting of grain, this new 
corn picker puts the handling of corn on a high pro- 
duction, high speed basis. With a daily capacity of 
20 to 30 acres in 50-bushel corn — 50 to 75 per cent 
greater than that of conventional machines — it takes 
the work — and the danger — out of one of the 
toughest jobs on the farm. 

The oe Harris Self-Propelled Corn Picker is a 
safe machine . . . as safe as human ingenuity can make 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


General Offices: Racine, Wis. 


it. The operator is away from all moving mechanisms. 
His controls are right at his finger tips. No reaching, 
no stretching. No looking around. No guesswork in 
following the rows — they're right in front of him 
and below him. 

Sincé 1847 Massey-Harris has been a leader in 
developing new and better farm equipment. The 
power-plus tractors, the self- cp ap combine, the 
straight-through separation of the rasp-bar cylinder, 
the forage harvester that handles any hay or ensilage 
crop — these are only a few of the outstanding de- 
velopments of Massey-Harris engineering and research. 

Get acquainted with the Massey-Harris dealer in 
your community. He will be glad to give you any 
information you want on the complete line of 


Massey-Harris Farm Equipment. Keep your eye on 
Massey-Harris. 
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A New Canada 


emerges in the post-war world—a Canada 
rich in natural resources but possessing an 
economy in better balance than ever before 
(25% agricultural, 50% industrial, 18% forest 
and mineral). No country offers greater 
opportunities. 

American banks are cordially invited to 
utilize the extensive facilities of this institution 
for their Canadian requirements. 


Monthly Commercial Letter on request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: Toronto 


More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Banking Since 1854 
HEAD OFFICE: “x DEPOSITS OVER 
SAN FRANCISCO Cr. $900,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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METHODS AND IDEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


the United States Secret Service to be- 
ware of forged government and com- 
mercial checks and that merchants wil! 
not cash checks for strangers unless 
complete and proper identification is 
presented. 


For Gi Home Buyers 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY FOR Home 
BUILDING -AND Savincs, New York, 
staged a dramatic exhibit to warn 
house-hunting veterans of the pitfalls 
in the path of home-ownership. 

Peering from an autumn background 
in one of the Socrety’s Broadway win- 
dows were 10 life-like birds. Featured 
was an enlargement of the discharge 
button captioned “Smartest Bird in the 
World.” 

Accompanying the scene of wild life 
was a message of caution and advice to 
the effect that the wearer of the button 
is, like the eagle, “a smart bird” and is 
entitled to a happy future of home- 
ownership. The Soctety said it felt that 
the GI, because he is smart, will wait 
until the water is out of the unseasoned 
lumber and market prices. 


Hobby Show 
For the past month the three exhibi- 


- tion rooms in THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 


New York City, have been given over to 
display the hobbies of the bank’s em- 
ployees. The public was invited. 

In the exhibit were woodwork, dolls, 
mechanical coin banks, photographs, 
model airplanes, and trains, mechanical 
cap pistols, patchwork, stamps, paint- 
ings, crochet and embroidery, old play- 
bills, maps, china, hooked rugs, needle- 
point and many other items reflecting 
the varied interests of a group of people 
who make good use of their leisure. 


Birthday Ad 


CENTRAL BANK OF OAKLAND, Cali- 
fornia, gave unusual treatment to an 


-advertisement of its 55th anniversary. 


The copy, illustrated with a crayon 
drawing depicting a city of the future, 
took this slant: 

“On birthdays, most people think of 
the past. But we of CENTRAL BANK are 
thinking of the future. We do not know 
what kind of a community this will be 
55 years hence. . . . Science is making 
such strides that the most fantastic 
dreams of today may well become the 
commonplaces of the future. 

“But we do know that businesses and 
individuals will have financial needs 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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THE STATE OF RURAL HEALTH MEANS DOLLARS TO YOUR BUSINESS 


® More and more of your future workers will 
have their roots in the country. Industry’s in- 
creasing need for manpower can come only by 
the increasing migration of farm workers to the 
cities. Mechanization on the farm is one factor 
that permits such migration without sacrifice of 
farm production. 

The health of these farm people is of tremendous 
importance to you. Healthy workers are impera- 
tive to the pace of modern production. 

Contrary to popular belief, the health level of 
farm people is well below that of city people. For 
example, in rural areas, infant and maternal mor- 
tality are from one-fourth to one-third higher than 
in the cities. And during the wartime draft, 
physical defects alone rejected farm boys at a 
higher rate than city boys! 

The reasons for this are basically economic. 
Rural health services are limited, primarily be- 
cause the income levels of rural areas are far lower 
than in the cities. Before the war, there was only 
one doctor for every 1700 people in the country, 
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as compared with one for every 650 in the city. 
Today, hundreds of rural counties have only one 
physician to 3,000 or 5,000 or even 10,000 
people! Equally significant is the shortage or 
complete lack of dentists, nurses, hospitals— 
every type of needed health service. This is serious 
. .. Serious to you, as a businessman! 

Rural health is not simply a community problem. 
It is the nation’s problem. We have no ready-made 
solution to suggest. The best solution will come 
from the active thinking and interest of many 
people. You, as a businessman, can and should 
take an immediate personal interest in this prob- 
lem. The health services and facilities of Rural 
America must be improved for the good of our 
country’s economic health. 


* * * 


In the interest of American agriculture, its people and 
their problems, this message is contributed by .. . 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
15020 Woodward Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
FORD TRACTOR FERGUSON SYSTEM 
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Specialized Service in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


safeguarding any form of 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


including... 
PERSONAL LOANS ¢ MORTGAGE LOANS 
TIME SALES CONTRACTS 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Specimen policies and rate-information sent on request 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 


With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 


country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 


you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: $6,818,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $7,210,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot. 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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then as now. Whatever these financial 
requirements may be, CENTRAL BAnx 
will, as in the past, provide the services 
and facilities to meet them.” 

The bank’ has branches in several 
California cities. 


**A Lot of Good Luck” 


The First NATIONAL Bank of Half- 
way, Oregon, in publishing a compara- 
tive statement for September 30, 1946, 
1936 and 1932, headed the newspaper 
advertisement with the line “This Bank 
Had a Lot of Good Luck.” Under the 
figures the copy said: 

“Every time we looked out the win- 
dow during the dark days of 1932, we 
could see the buzzards circling around 
overhead, poised, and ready to swoop 
down and devour our carcass. Baker 
County is one of the few sections of the 
country in which no banks failed during 
the depression. We could swell up with 
pride in ourselves, but instead, we give 
credit to the citizens of this territory for 
their ingenuity, uncompromising hon- 
esty, resourcefulness, and ability. We 
have often said that to conduct a bank 
successfully in the Pine Valley Com- 
munity is no particular mark of favor 
because the folks here, from natural in- 
stinct and ability, do it for us. 

“We worried a lot of bankers during 
the depression, because with banks clos- 
ing by the hundreds, they could not 
understand how a little one-horse bank 
in a wide place in the road could survive 
the onslaught. The answer to this ques- 
tion when boiled down to its real es- 
sence is simply this: Our customers had 
confidence in us, and we had confidence 
in them, and we were situated in a 
favored spot, and we had a lot of good 
luck.” 


Lending Library 


Tue Detroit Bank recently added a 
new division to its employee library, 
once exclusively devoted to technical 
and reference books. By popular re- 
quest and for the convenience and en- 
joyment of the staff, the new division 
adds fiction, general and mystery novels 
to the racks. 

The announced policy will be to in- 
clude the monthly best seller list, al- 
though some may be inappropriate for 
bank circulation and will therefore: be 
eliminated. 

The books will be subject to a rental 
library charge of two cents a day— 
more as an inducement for prompt re- 
turn than as a reimbursement of costs. 
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There is no charge, however, on books 
in the reference classification, eXcept in 
the case of a book held beyond the two- 
week loan period, after which the daily 
charge is enforced. 

As the demand for lending library 
books slackens, they will be sold to em- 
ployees for $1 each. 

Many banks have found this feature 
a boom to goodwill and a highly worth- 
while venture in employee relations. 


Announcement 


With so many banks occupying newly 
remodeled quarters these days, and 
many more under construction or in the 
prospect of construction, a file of an- 
nouncement advertising may be worth 
building for appropriate announcement 
of the ribbon-cutting event. 

The NationaL BANK OF TULSA 
used an interesting technique recently. 
Against a background of bank names 
which had sent in congratulatory mes- 
sages, local press comments and a pic- 
ture of the bank were superimposed, 
with a block of copy stating that the 
good wishes of fellow-bankers over the 
country on the bank’s expansion were 
another evidence of Tulsa’s importance 
as a financial and business center. 


Civic Salute 


BANK OF MONTREAL paid a tribute 
to Kingston, Ontario, recently, when 
that city staged its centennial celebra- 
tion. Its local branch established some 
128 years ago prompted the theme of 
the advertisement placed in the local 
press. The special message was titled 
“Remember when we first met?” Text 
told the romance of the period. 


Truck Loans 


Automobile production figures are 
up, but truck production also runs 


Four customer service girls at the Land 
Title Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, now answer questions on banking pro- 
cedure. The young women had an extensive 
training in all departments of the bank to 
equip them for handling their new assign- 
ments. Left to right, Jean Fiske, Connie 
Kynch, Helen Budzik and Marion Gray 


INTERNATIONAL 


along at an increasing pace. Bank ad- 
vertising for car loans follows the ba- 
rometer, yet its pitch is almost wholly 
aimed at the pleasure car buyer, where 
of course the volume is. 


It would seem, on the face of things, ° 


worthwhile to aim the auto loan mer- 
chandising as broad as possible—to in- 
clude trucks and trailers. Unit loans 
are as high, perhaps on the average 
higher, than the pleasure car. And the 
prospective owner is no less eager for 
financial assistance. 

We are reminded of this point by a 
recent advertisement sponsored by the 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Richmond, Virginia. The 
advertisement talks trucks. 


Wolf Warning 


The Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion deserves high commendation for its 
recent leaflet, bearing the title: ““Warn- 
ing! Wolves!” 

The general theme of the brochure is 
to explain that innumerable schemes 
are afoot to rob ex-war workers and 
veterans of their money. It warns 
against “gyp artists,” swindlers, and 
other racketeers who have devised 


St. Louis... 


Financial Center 


Through St. Louis flows a mighty stream 


of trade and finance.. 


.converging here 


from all parts of the country, and indeed, the world. 
This city is the commercial gateway to the great and 
rapidly expanding south.and southwest territory. 


Financial transactions help this flow of trade and a great 
many pass through this bank. That’s why Mercantile- 
Commerce has proven such a logical St. Louis 
correspondent for so many banks and bankers through- 


out the nation. 
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clever stunts and “con” games for the 
unsuspecting. A number of typical 
“jobs” which left the victim minus his 
bank roll are cited. 

The conclusion of the authors is “to 
beat the swindlers, crooks, and rack- 
eteers, there is only one thing to do—be 
a fox—never give the wolves a break.” 


The Beach Bank, Jackson- 

ville, Florida, displays in 

its new banking room sev- 

eral enlarged photographs 
of the town’s shore 


The First National Bank 
of Huntington, Pennsyl- 
vania, participated in the 
state’s “Pennsylvania 
Week.” To honor Hunt- 
ington’s industrial achieve- 
ments, the bank’s lobby 
was given over to an ex- 
hibit of local products. 
Left, an exhibit of the J. C. 
Blair Company, a local 
manufacturer of station- 
ery. Too faint to be seen in 
the photograph is a sign 
on the front of the table 
which reads—*1946— 
Over 5,000 products” 


Governor Ralph F. Gates 
of Indiana congratulates 
Robert D. Mathias, vice- 
president of the Indiana 
Bankers Association and 
president of the Old Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, 
upon compilation of a 
large scrapbook prepared 
by the association showing 
the part played by Indiana 
banks in the promotion 
and sale of War Bonds. 
Left to right: Dr. Max P. 
Allen, assistant director of 
the Indiana War History 
Commission; President 
Herman B. Wells of In- 
diana University; Gover- 
nor Gates; Mr. Mathias; 
and Louis Ruthenburg, 
president of Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, and: chairman 
of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Changes of the War 
History Commisston. 
(Story in November 
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Insured Banks’ 
Real Estate 


NSURED commercial banks owned 
I only $25 million of real estate, other 
than their banking houses, on June 30, 
1946, Chairman Maple T. Harl of Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has announced. On the same date in 
1936 more than $500 million of such 
holdings were reported. 

In his semi-annual report, Mr. Harl 
commended the banks for reducing 
their holdings of real estate by more 
than $400 million during the past ten 
years. He strongly recommended that 
they take every opportunity to dispose 
of the remaining amounts under favor- 
able market conditions. 

“Banks built up large inventories of 
real estate during the early years of de- 
posit insurance through foreclosure,” 
Mr. Hari said. “Until the rise in real 
estate prices during the war they were 
able to reduce their holdings only grad- 
ually through liquidation and write- 
offs. 

“During the past five years, however, 
insured banks have reduced their hold- 
ings of real estate by more than 90 
percent.” 


Cuarman suggested that by the 
close of 1947 banks should have dis- 
posed of all “other real estate” or have 
reduced its book value to a nominal 
$1.00 per item. 

The first six months of 1946 saw real 
estate loans of insured commercial 
banks increase by more than $1 billion. 
Mr. Harl reminded insured banks that 
the real estate market is unpredictable, 
and urged that they use care on loans 
made at current market prices. Com- 
menting on the $1 billion increase in 
real estate loans, Chairman Harl said 
that he hoped that all bankers were pre- 
paring for a time when prices and busi- 
ness activity would level off and per- 
haps would decline. 

The report also showed that capital 
and surplus of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation as of June 30, 
1946, amounted to $993 million. Chair- 
man Harl said that of this amount over 
$700 million is an accumulated surplus. 
He suggests that the time has come for 
the Corporation to begin repaying to 
the Government the $289 million cap- 
ital originally provided for the organ- 
ization by Congress. This amount might 
be used for retirement of the federal 
debt. 
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MWLINOIS - WISCONSIN 


The East orth Cntral States 


In assisting in the financing of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


. has made an important contribution to its progress through participation as an original 


underwriter in more than 450 bond issues, totaling about $3,500,000,000, 


AMOUNT 
$38,000,000 
91400,000 
155,000,000 
113,825,000 
14,000,000 
28,850,000 
6,500,000 
5,000,000 
45,000,000 
48,000,000 


of corporations in the East North Central States. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 

COMPANY ISSUE MATURITY 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY First Mtge. 334% 10-1-71 
CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD CO. First Mtge.334% 5-1-85 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 2-I-77 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY First Mtge.224% 9-1-75 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 5-1-64 
THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY First Mtge.234% _ 10-1-75 
THE INDIANAPOLIS UNION RAILWAY CO. Ref.&Imp.214%  6-1-86 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. S.F.Debs.514% 2-1-48 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. First Mtge. 3}4%  8-1-73 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. First Mtge.344% —9-1-75 


Second of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure ‘Providing Nation-W ide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946," copy of which will be mailed upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


To American Banks 
interested in foreign 


trade with Belgium the 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 


Founded in 1871 


is glad to offer quality cooperation 


Complete Foreign Department 


MAIN OFFICES IN 


BRUSSELS - ANTWERP - LIEGE - GHENT 


Branches all over ees. 
the Country 


Affiliate in Belgian 
Congo and French 
Equatorial Africa: 


Ba 
d’ 


ue Belge 
frique 


PROVIDING NATION-WIDE INVESTMENT CAPITAL 
OHIO INDIANA MICHIGAN 
| 
‘of 
"Brussels Head Office 
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Business Abroad 


Gornc ABROAD FOR BusINEss. By 
Edmund B. Besselievre. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York. 242 
pages. $4. 


CONTROLLING WoRLD TRADE. By Ed- 
ward S. Mason. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 289 pages. $2.50. 


SovieT ForEIGN TRADE: CARTEL 
AND CommMopITY AGREEMENTS. By Alex- 
ander M. Baykov. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 100 
pages. $2. 


Mg. BESSELIEVRE, who has done ex- 
tensive business traveling abroad, aims 
his book at those who are preparing 
themselves for residence in foreign coun- 
tries for business purposes. He writes 
readably about such matters as the 
subtleties of alien psychology, pitfalls 
of foreign prejudices, how to operate, 
agents and branch offices, advertising 
and publicity, the American’s status as 
a foreigner, “the part your wife must 
play,” and the social side of residence 
overseas. 

The Mason book is a research study 
for the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. The author, professor of 
economics at Harvard, appraises the 
part of cartels and commodity agree- 
ments in future world trade, holding 
that their undesirable features can be 
eliminated by cooperative action. There 
are chapters on the outlook for certain 
raw materials and on international 
commodity consultation, buffer stocks 
and quota schemes. 

Mr. Baykov outlines the main fea- 
tures, machinery and development of 
the Soviet Union’s system of foreign 
trade, and also offers interpretations 
and explanations of the spirit of that 
system “commonly accepted in Soviet 
literature on the subject as well as 
generally accepted views of Soviet au- 
thors and government leaders.” He sug- 
gests probable future trends, where 
discernible. His primary purpose is “to 
present the history and present position 
of the foreign trading system of the 
USSR, leaving it t® the economic the- 
orist and the specialist in international 
economic policies to draw such con- 
clusions as appear warranted on the 
advantages and disadvantages, difficul- 
ties and possibilities, both real and 
imaginary, of future economic relations 
with the USSR.” 
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Your Reading 


Mr. Baruch 


BERNARD M. Barucu. By Harry I. 
Shumway. L. C. Page and Company, 
Boston. $1.25. 110 pp. 


Tas biography, subtitled “ Financial 
Genius, Statesman and Adviser to Presi- 
dents,” includes incidents from Mr, Ba- 
ruch’s early youth; tells of his start on 
the “Street” and of his rapid success 
there, which many people attributed to 
his being “an apostle of the obvious”; 
and follows his career from his first 
government job to his most prominent 
position as adviser to six presidents. It 
also contains excerpts from many of his 
reports to the nation, including his 
statement on price and wage control. 


Economic Security 


ECONOMIC STAGNATION OR PROGRESS. 
By Ernest W. Swanson and Emerson P. 
Schmidt. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 205 pp: $2.50. 


Tas is a short criticism diretted to- 
ward the so-called Keynes-Hansen eco- 
nomic thinking. A substantial portion 
of the book is devoted to quotations 
from the writings of the Keynesians 
and their opponents, and therefore it 
should prove useful as a seurce of refer- 
ence on various aspects of the stagna- 
tion thesis. 


“T think the officers around here should be 
elected in a democratic manner—nominations 
from the floor and so forth!” 


The authors contend that the quest 
for security embodied in the Keynes. 
Hansen philosophy may bring lasting 
unemployment, and believe that it will 
be necessary to balance security with 
progress in a new economics which sets 
forth the limits within which govern- 
ment can aid the enterprise system to 
preserve as high degree of security as is 
possible, correlative to a progressive 
economy. The authors’ program to 
restore economic stability and progress 
includes the elimination of restrictionist 
practices, the writing of a workable 
peace with an international collabora- 
tive approach to economic stability, 
and a monetary-fiscal policy that will 
not inhibit economic progress. 

Mr. Swanson is research economist, 
U. S. Chamber of Cemmerce. Mr. 
Schmidt is director of the chamber’s 
Economic Research Department. 


Formulas 


INSTALMENT MATHEMATICS HAND- 
BOOK. By Milan V. Ayres. Ronald 
Press, New York. 267 pages. $10. 


Henze, we are told in the subtitle, are 
“working formulas for all types of trans- 
actions” in time payment loans and 
instalment sales financing. The author, 
formerly analyst for the National As- 
sociation of Sales Finance Companies, 
offers ‘comprehensive and detailed in- 
formation” which will enable the read- 
er to make reliable calculations. 

No extensive knowledge of mathe- 
matics, he points out, is required for the 
use of the formulas, which are mostly 
short. It is assumed, however, that users 
are familiar with ordinary arithmetic, 
elementary algebra and a little geometry. 


In Five Languages 
INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 


ARY. By Frank Gaynor. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 452 pages. $6. 


Mz. Gaynor, a professional translator, 
gives the most frequently used English 
business terms their proper and idiomat- 
ically correct equivalents in German, 
French, Spanish and Italian. Several 
synonyms are provided for commercia! 
and banking terms and phrases. There 
are cross indexes in the four foreign 
languages, and such other information 
as the names of months and days, cur- 
rency units of 63 nations, and a com- 
parison. of the metric and American 
measurement systems. 
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Corporate Bond Experience 


1 corporate bond experience study 
made by the National Bureau of 


Economic Research, covering all offer- 
ings of $5 million and over and a gen- 
erous sampling of smaller issues out- 
standing at the beginning of 1900 and 
subsequently issued in this country, is 
now being tabulated and will be made 
available in printed form by the Na- 
tional Bureau to banks and other cor- 
porate bond investors, according to J. 
Reed Morss, chairman of the Invest- 
ment Committee of the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

This is possible as the result of a plan 
devised with the assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Investments of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings Division and an $80,000 fund 
raised for this purpose. 

In the Thirties the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, with the aid 
of funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, approximating $535,000, compiled 
data covering about 25,000 corporate 
bond offerings totaling $51 billion. 


These data were punched on tabu- 
lating cards and, for lack of funds with 
which to complete the analysis of the 
pertinent facts embodied therein, have 
remained dormant since 1938 and un- 
available to investment men. However, 
during the period, the Savings Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Investments has 
continued its search for the answer as 


to how these cards could be utilized. 


Under the plan evolved, the tabulation 
has been brought up to date and it is 
now being run off in Columbia Uni- 
versity’s experimental laboratory. 

“A major aim of the study is to test 
by experience the various bases on 
which securities are purchased,” Mr. 
Morss said. “This will include policies 
of selection imposed by law and regula- 
tion. A second aim is to provide a fac- 
tual background for security valuation 
policies and the establishment of in- 
vestment loss reserves.” 

It is anticipated that this survey will 
shed light on the significance of the 
factors that may have affected invest- 
ment experience, as follows: (1) In- 
dustry of borrower; (2) size of issue and 
assets of issuer; (3) earnings criteria; 
(4) sinking fund provisions; (5) purpose 
of issue; (6) method of offering; (7) 
convertibility provisions; (8) guaranty 
provisions; (9) term of maturity; (10) 
bank of issue; (11) rating by investment 
services; and (12) relative yield basis 
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on which the corporate bond issue sold. 

It is also hoped that the study will 
provide answers to questions relating: 

(A) To initial investment selection, 
as follows: (1) realized results; (2) ef- 
fect of market prejudices; (3) signif- 
icance of defaults; (4) effect of economic 
conditions; and (5) legal eligibility re- 
quirements. 

(B) To problems of security man- 
agement, as follows: (1) establishment 
of reserves; (2) retention or disposal of 


A 


Good Neighbor 


Banks throughout the country 
have found this Indian the sym- 
bol for a “good neighbor” upon 
whom they can rely for effective 
results in New England. 


««Outstanding Strength” for 110 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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securities; and (3) valuation problems. 

Among those participating with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and the American Bankers Association 
in the completion of this project are 
the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, New York State 
Bankers Association, Investment Re- 
search Committee of the Life Insurance 
Companies, and the Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association. 
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Tribute to Leonard Ayres 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


tion to carry this burden without great hardship, on the 
one hand, and without serious inflation, on the other. 

“The part Ayres had played for many years in the 
formulation of broad national banking and financial 
policies has been known only to a few. His counsel thus 
will be missed quite as much in New York and Washing- 
ton . . . as here in Cleveland, where very often the 
most important decisions turned on the answer to the 
question: ‘What does the General say?’” 

Recalling that his famous annual forecasts before the 

' Cleveland Chamber of Commerce “set the thinking of 
many in Cleveland and around the nation who had 
come to rely on the combination of statistical precision 
and Yankee common sense which General Ayres put 
into his survey,” the Cleveland News went on to say: 

“Tt was the merger of those qualities, along with 
blunt courage and a streak of pungent humor, which 
made Leonard Ayres the respected figure he was. Not 
only was General Ayres usually right, but he dared to 
be right. Not only did he deal in cold figures, but he 
translated them in warm, human terms. 

“Tt was part of the testimonial to him that military 
titles clung on after two wars without in the least setting 
him on a pedestal as one of the ‘brass.’ His dignity 
remained unpretentious.” 


Tae Washington, D. C. Star said: 

“Few men did more to translate economics into a lan- 
guage that could be understood by the general public. 
Learned himself, a master of charts, graphs and figures, 
he placed his specialty within the reach of average 
people by addressing them lucidly in terms that they 
could relate readily to their own private lives.” 

Henry Hazlitt, writing in Newsweek, asserted that 
General Ayres’ death “left a vacant chair in American 
economic life that will not be easily filled. 

“His business forecasts,” Mr. Hazlitt continued, 
“were better known and more heeded than those of any 
other individual. With a firm theoretical grasp he com- 
bined an unexcelled knowledge of living facts. He ranks 
high among statisticians. His writing was distinguished 
for its clarity and compactness, and his charts for their 
telling simplicity. He arrived at his results by an elegant 
economy of means.” 

General Ayres was 67 years old. He served for many 
years as chairman of the Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, and on the Execu- 
tive Council, Research Council and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities. He had also been a seminar 
speaker at resident sessions of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

In its obituary notice the New York Times referred to 
him as “‘a man of varied talents” who “stood out for his 
work in economics because of the startling accuracy of 
many of his prognostications.” The Associated Press 
recalled that “he was one of the few economists who 
made persistently pessimistic predictions on the eve of 
the 1929 crash,” declining to agree that the break was 
only a “60-day period of ‘business correction,’” and 
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insisting that “‘it was one of the major depressions in 
American history.” 

General Ayres was widely quoted as editor of the 
monthly Business Bulletin, published by The Cleveland 
Trust Company. He had been a vice-president of that 
bank since 1920, and was also a member of its executive 
committee. 

In World War I he was director of the Division of 
Statistics of the War Department and served actively on 
the War Industries Board, the Priorities Board, Council 
of National Defense and the Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission. As chief statistical officer of the Army he held 
the rank of colonel. He was chief statistician of the 
American delegation to the Paris Peace Conference 
and economic adviser to the Dawes Plan Commission. 
One of his noteworthy predictions was that the war 
would end in the second week of November 1918 — a 
forecast made in September of that year. 


Generar AYRES was called to active duty in the last 
war in October 1940 and received the rank of brigadier 
general. He retired at the age of 64. 

He was economic adviser to the presidents of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, a director of that and 
other roads, and of Alleghany Corporation. 

Born in Niantic, Connecticut, General Ayres’ first 
job was as a bicycle repairman. But he was something of 
a merchandizer, too, for he advertised “wheels” to 
match women’s dresses and men’s neckties. Graduation 
from Boston University came later; and then, in 1902, 
he went to Puerto Rico where he became superintendent 
of schools on the island as well as the head of its statistics 
division. 

Coming to New York, he was made director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s departments of education and 
statistics, remaining in those posts until he went to 
Cleveland. 

General Ayres’ service in the two World Wars pro- 
vided the Government with important statistical in- 
formation, particularly on casualties and logistics, and 
many military policies were revised as a result of his 
studies. 

He was the author of numerous books on such varied 
subjects as finance, history and education. 


Georce Gunp, president of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, said that General Ayres’ “calm, level-headed and 
objective thinking” would be “‘sorely missed.” 

“He was an outstanding economist, gifted with an 
ability to express himself simply, clearly and in a straight- 
forward and thoughtful manner. He was an able banker, 
thoroughly grounded in the roots of finance. 

“He enjoyed to an unusual degree the sincere friend- 
ship of his associates; his advice and counsel wer2 sought 
continuously and were always given effectively in his 
characteristically quiet and convincing fashion. 

“T shall also greatly miss his gentle humor, for no one 
could see more quickly through superficialities.”’ 

He is survived by a brother, Milan V. Ayres of Chi- 
cago, and a sister, Mrs. W. Randolph Burgess, wife of 
the vice-chairman of the board, National City Bank of 
New York. 

Burial was in Arlington National Cemetery. 
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Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing — 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 
will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 


Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 
quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Loans to War Veterans 


0 PROVIDE banks with information 

about all phases of making guaran- 
teed or insured loans to veterans, the 
Committee on Service for War Veterans 
of the American Bankers Association 
has just published an operating manual, 
“Loans to War Veterans.” 

“While the new manual has been 
published to guide banks in complying 
with the many requirements of the law 
and the regulations governing veterans’ 
loans, we believe that it is essential to 
sound credit that the interests of the 
veterans be protected,” asserted Chester 
‘R. Davis, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee, and vice-president and trust 
officer of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company. “The test of a good loan to 
a veteran is whether it helps establish 
him in civilian life.” 

The manual describes in detail each 
of the eight important steps that must 
be taken in making a guaranteed or in- 
sured loan to a war veteran, and sets 
forth the responsibilities carried by the 
lender in servicing the loans. 

To keep the information up to date 


Up-to-Date Packing 
Methods in Jennessee 


oes project is under way in 
Clarksville, Tennessee, where a 
meat packing plant is under construc- 
tion that is reported to be the first in the 
world to use electricity to heat its 
steam accumulator. 

From the standpoint of the pack- 
ers this installation will, among other 
things, provide steady, 24-hour tem- 
peratures, operate automatically and 
provide far greater cleanliness than 
traditional methods. From the point 
of view of those distributing the power 
used by the boilers, the plant will offer 
a steady demand around the clock. 
Finally, from the local farmer’s angle, 
the new plant will further stimulate the 
growing of livestock in the area, giving 
impetus to a trend begun several years 
ago. 

In a dispatch from Clarksville, The 
New York Times states, in connection 
with this latter point: 

“Credit for the trend toward live- 
stock is given locally to William Bailey 
of the First National Bank and Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
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as changes are made in regulations of 
the Veterans Administration, the com- 
mittee will publish from time to time 
special bulletins that may be incorpor- 
ated into the manual. 

The manual refers to pertinent re- 
quirements of the law, the regulations, 
and the Veterans Administration out- 
line of procedure. It also shows the 
effect of interpretive rulings or decisions 
which are issued periodically by the 
Veterans Administrator. For the fur- 
ther guidance of bankers, the text is 
illustrated with sample forms properly 
filled in, examples of actual loans, and 
charts. 

“While the manual appears to be 


The A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service 
for War Veterans, 
meeting in Detroit 


in September 


tion. During the worst of the depression 
he had his bank buy 50 white-faced 
Hereford bulls to improve the stock 
of the farmers around Clarksville. Ge- 
netically, the experiment was a great 
success, but Mr. Bailey still remembers 
heated discussions with bank examiners 
whether bulls could be listed among a 
bank’s assets.” 


Bank Robberies 
 Gncrease 


f prone was a 35 percent increase in 
the number of daylight bank robber- 


ies committed during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, over the previous 
fiscal:year, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation warned all banks covered 
by the Federal Bank Robbery Statute. 
The number of burglaries doubled. 

The bureau also outlined some of the 
preventive steps which banks might 
take against these crimes as well as a 
few procedures which will assist the 
FBI in their investigation. ; 

Some of the preventive measures 
advised were: regularly test alarm and 
safety devices; instruct employees to 


written primarily for the protection of 
the bank,” Mr. Davis said, “‘its chief 
aim is to be of service both to the bank 
and to the veteran. The constant em- 
phasis it lays on sound policies and pro- 
cedures is for the purpose of assuring a 
firm financial foundation on which the 
veteran might rebuild his civilian life.” 

In making loans to veterans under 
the new automatic guarantee procedure, 
the banker assumes full responsibility 
for meeting legislative and regulatory 
requirements. By referring to the man- 
ual, the banker is enabled to make max- 
imum use of the automatic guarantee 
provisions of the law, thus reducing the 
processing time for such loans. 

The book was written as an answer 
to the hundreds of questions which have 
arisen from the experience of banks in 
making thousands of veterans’ loans. 


observe suspicious persons in the bank; 
keep cash in tellers’ cages at a mini- 
mum; instruct employees to remove 
currency and securities when they leave 
their posts of duty; avoid routine in 
opening and closing and taking lunch 
hours; do not leave safes or vaults on 
“day latch’’; and install safety devices 
such as bullet-proof glass at tellers’ 
windows, tear gas mechanism, alarm 
systems, signal devices and others. 

Some steps to be taken which will 
assist investigation are: Have available 
to all employees the telephone number 
and address of police department, etc. ; 
protect bank premises after robbery; 
alert employees to obtain descriptions 
of robbers; attempt to obtain descrip- 
tion of bandits’ car; refrain from gen- 
eral discussion of robbery among em- 
ployees and customers; observe method 
of operation of gang; record serial 
numbers of given quantity of currency 
and permit it to remain permanently in 
tellers’ cash drawers; and maintain 
description of all firearms owned by the 
bank. 

The FBI believes the apprehension 
of one bandit or one gang for a single 
offense can often clear up a number of 
robberies and forestall future holdups. 


BANKING 
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UN Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


The quarters occupied by the General 
Assembly banking office are extraordi- 
narily compact because of the limited 
space available in the building. The 
banking lobby consists of a room 12 by 
17 feet, equipped with a teller’s counter, 
a walnut desk and several comfortable 
chairs for visitors. The staff comprises 
an officer’s assistant, Romeo Balaguer, 
who has spent more than 20 years 
abroad and speaks French as fluently as 
English; a teller experienced in foreign 
exchange as well as the handling of 
money; and a uniformed guard who has 
a working command of five languages. 

Since the opening of the Assembly on 
October 23 this office has served many 
of the delegates and other officials of 
their governments. 

The official banking hours at Flush- 
ing have been 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., but 
inasmuch as afternoon sessions of the 
Assembly frequently last until 7 in the 
evening it was soon discovered that 
the delegates would call at the bank 
long after the counter had formally 
closed. On the first day of business an 
Ambassador came into the bank shortly 
after 5 o’clock in urgent need of a few 
hundred dollars. Mr. Balaguer met this 
emergency by hurrying in an official car 
to Lake Success, picking up the cur- 
rency at the Secretariat branch, and 
bringing it back to cash the Ambassa- 
dor’s travelers’ checks when the Assem- 
bly session adjourned. 

Thereafter arrangements were made 
to meet emergency calls, which quickly 


HELLO 1S THIS 
TH’ BANK? 

PLEASE SEND 
ME A TAXI 


became a commonplace in the office. 

The United Nations activities of the 
Chemical continue under the manage- 
ment of Alfred E. Tree, assistant man- 
ager of the bank’s foreign department, 
who opened the first branch at Hunter 
College. He is assisted by Charles J. 
Lorenz, an old-time member of that de- 
partment, whose present duties at Lake 
Success take his full attention. Installa- 
tion of the facilities was under the su- 
pervision of Charles F. Hennett, assist- 
ant manager of branches. 

The 11 men comprising the United 
Nations bank staff find themselves ¢on- 
ducting their work in much the same 


GEORGIA— 


atmosphere as that of a small country 
bank. Through constant association, 
the bankers and the customers have 
come to know each other on friendly 
terms and it is not unusual for an As- 
sistant Secretary General to drop in for 
an informal chat while a junior em- 
ployee, recently arrived from abroad, is 
seeking personal advice on adjusting 
himself to unfamiliar American ways. 

Language has offered no difficulties 
at the two facilities. While the services 
of linguists have been available, the 
bank staff has yet to meet a customer 
who could not make known his wants 
in English. 


THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 


to have a cotton gin! 


By-products and new end uses make cotton. more valu- 


able than ever. 


The Friendly Fulton National Bank, keeping pace with Georgia advancement, maintains last- 
word facilities for correspondent banking service. Your inquiries are solicited. 


The Friendly National Bank 


The 


Investors Mutual, = 
Inc. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


R. E. MACGREGOR, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BANK. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Midwest ‘Trust Outlook 


from 24 states attended the 15th 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
of the American Bankers Association in 
Chicago last month. 

Features at the conference were five- 
minute reports by six leading trust 
authorities on trust business in the Mid- 
west. These reports, which were sum- 
marized for the conference by John A. 
Reid, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, indicate the 
trends in the trust field. Excerpts from 
Mr. Reid’s summation follow: 

“The outlook for the trust business 
in the Midwest appears to be brighter 
than at any time in the history of cor- 
porate fiduciaries despite a gradual 
shrinking of estates through continuing 
heavy taxation. 

“We have learned that bankers in 
these 19 midwest states are particularly 
troubled with (1) the difficulty of invest- 
ing money at a good return with safety, 
(2) the difficulty of finding suitable per- 
sons to train for trust work, (3) the 
difficulty of earning adequate profits, 
(4) the difficulty of handling small ac- 
counts profitably, and (5) we find that 
some small banks wonder if it is worth- 
while to continue the operation of their 
trust departments. 

“We also find, however, that there 
has been a tremendous increase in new 
business all over the area in all types of 
trust service. It is reported by some that 
new business possibilities seem almost 
limitless, providing the departments can 
be manned to handle the business. The 
growth appears to be in direct propor- 
tion to advertising and solicitation, and 
attorney-trust officer and life under- 
writer-trust officer cooperation. Rec- 
ords of probate courts indicate that only 
a small percentage of the total possible 
estate and trust business is as yet being 
handled by the banks. 

“We have also found that the fee 
situations are greatly improved as a 
result of the adoption of more modern 
fee arrangements, both in connection 
with agencies and living trusts and with 
court accounts. In fact, in some states 
the probate courts have recently ap- 
proved schedules calling for substantial 
increases in annual fees, in certain cases 
allowing part of the charge against in- 
come and part of the charge against 
principal. 

“I would like to make a few com- 
ments which seem to me to be appro- 
priate as a result of these reports. 


tc hundred and one delegates 
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A.B.A. Mid-Continent Trust Conference leaders, above, left to right, Clarence B. Jennett, 

president, Corporate Fiduciaries Association, Chicago; Merle E. Seleeman, A.B.A. deputy 

manager in charge of Trust Division; Evans Woollen, Jr., Indianapolis, president, A.B.A. 

Trust Division; Joseph W. White, St. Louis, member, Trust Education and Trust Policies 

committees, Trust Division; and Samuel C. Waugh, Lincoln, Nebraska, member, A.B.A. 
Executive Council 


Delegates at a working session of the Mid-Continent Trust Conference in Chicago, below 


“Investment programs for corporate 
fiduciaries must be sound, both‘in re- 
spect to life tenant and remainder-man, 
if the prestige of corporate fiduciaries 
is to be upheld. 

“There seems to be a strong demand 
for the general adoption of the Prudent 
Man Rule for the investment of trust 
funds. The adoption of this rule does not 
make the job of investing easier; in my 
opinion, it increases the responsibility. 

“The problem of adequate and 
trained personnel is a difficult one for 
banks, considering our long history of 
low salaries. Eastern bankers tell us 
that there are movements afoot in some 
localities looking towards the five-day 
week—and that it may be necessary to 
adopt such a program if banks are to 
compete for workers with insurance 
officers and brokers. We are also con- 
fronted with requests that we up our 
wage scales because of the higher cost of 
living. Unless we keep pace with com- 
petition, we may find ourselves obtain- 
ing a lower quality of personnel, which 


may result ultimately in higher cost 
operations. The only hope, I believe, for 
developing properly trained junior ofh- 
cers, which is what we all lack as arzsult 
of the war years, is a higher starting 
wage for well educated men. 

“Small trust departments certainly 
have a problem. The combining of trust 
operations by placing all of the fiduciary 
business of several banks in one bank 
in a city or county seat is a possible 
solution and it has been the subject of 
discussion in some localities. There 
seems to be very little support generally 
to a program which would involve the 
discontinuance of. trust operations by 
some of the banks and the establish- 
ment of a new separate corporate fidu- 
ciary to be owned jointly by the several 
banks of a town, county or trade area. 
One possible solution perhaps is for the 
country banks to use their correspond- 
ent city bank as custodian and invest- 
ment advisor on an agency basis, with 
the settlement of only small estates to 
be handled in the country bank itself.” 
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Savings Bond Responsibility and Liability 


ESPONSIBILITY and liability of paying 
R agents were among the questions 
pertaining to Savings Bond redemption 
which came up for consideration at 
a recent meeting in Washington 
of representatives of the American 
Bankers Association’s Special Commit- 
tee on Savings Bond Redemption and 
of the Treasury Department. Repre- 
senting the A.B.A. at this meeting were: 
Nelson B. O’Neill, committee chair- 
man, who is vice-president, The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington; C. Edgar 
Johnson, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Chicago; and William T. Wilson, 
A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary 
of the Redemption Committee. 


Fottowmc the Washington meeting, 
Savings Bond Redemption Committee 
Secretary Wilson summarized the situa- 
tion for the banks in a statement which 
reads, in part: 

“Tt is apparent that at least some 
banks are not using proper care to fol- 
low Treasury regulations in cashing 
bonds. The Committee was informed 
that, contrary to regulations, many 
bonds are being received from banks for 
reimbursement which (1) do not have 
signatures on the back, (2) do not carry 
the authorized ‘parp’ stamp, (3) are less 
than 60 days old, and (4) have been 
paid to beneficiaries. Also, many errors 
are being made in calculating redemp- 
tion values. Some banks are still certi- 
fying bonds, which, of course, is un- 
necessary under the regulations for 
cashing bonds. 

“We were also informed that fraudu- 
lent negotiation of bonds has increased 
sharply during the past year; therefore, 
it is apparent that paying agents should 
exercise greater caution in establishing 
the identity of strangers who present 
Savings Bonds for redemption. Treas- 
ury officials indicate that it is their 
policy, in cases of loss, to review each 
case individually and to ask for reim- 
bursement only in cases where paying 
agents do not furnish evidence showing 
that they had used reasonable care and 
diligence in cashing bonds. 


Te Secretary of the Treasury has 


the final determination as to the li- 
ability of paying agents and will advise 
them whether or not they are being 
held liable for erroneously cashed bonds, 
allowing paying agents every oppor- 
tunity to present evidence that care was 
* taken in establishing the identity of the 
persons signing the bonds as owners. 


December 1946 


“In order that banks may be in a 
position to furnish evidence of the care 
exercised in identifying persons cash- 
ing bonds, it is recommended that they 
note, preferably on the back of the 
bonds, the method by which identifica- 
tion was established. Such notations 
serve as permanent records. 

“Tt is extremely difficult to advise 
what identification credentials banks 
should require in identifying strangers. 
Social Security cards, Selective Service 


TO SERVE 


Branches from 
Coast to Coast 


cards, chauffeurs’ or drivers’ licenses 
are not necessarily satisfactory identi- 
fication evidence and, when presented 
by strangers, should be supplemented 
by additional credentials.” 

Treasury Department circulars Nos. 
750 and 751 prescribe regulations gov- 
erning redemption of Savings Bonds. 

These circulars also state the posi- 
tion of the Treasury in cases of losses 
sustained by reason of the erroneous 
payment of bonds. 


The widespread growth of Canada’s pro- 


in Canada 
Also: 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
CUBA 

JAMAICA 


duction facilities during recent years has 
opened up many possibilities for profit- 
able trading. Plan now to take full 
advantage of the extensive business oppor- 


PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
NEW YORK 
49 Wall St. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
108 Old Broad St. EC2 


tunities available in Canada. 


Intimately associated with the growth 
of the Dominion for over a hundred years, 
this Bank is equipped to give you com- 
plete banking service. 


GENERAL OFFICE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The Largest 
Bank In the 
Tenth Federal 


Reserve 
District offers you 


24-hour transit service 
that is unmatched for 
swiftness and efficiency. 
Here is the bank that 
bankers use .. . we have 
over 1,300 correspond- 
ent banks in 42 states. 


MORE DIRECT SENDING POINTS THAN 


ANY OTHER BANK IN AMERICA 


(Ommerce Jrust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Established 1865 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


cially is this true of bank loans. Therefore the banks 
were asked how many farmers received loans, as well as 
how many loans were made. Farmers receiving loans 
numbered 2,522,150, or 42.1 percent of the nation’s 
6,011,394 farmers. 


Gevernment Bend Investment 
Policies Study Praised 


An article appeared in the November issue of BANkK- 
LNG entitled ‘‘An Eye-Opener on Country Banks’ U. S. 
Bonds,” by Claude F. Pack, president of the Home 
State Bank, Kansas City, who is chairman of a special 
committee of the Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sions. Mr. Pack told of the practical application to 
banks of his committee’s study of government bond 
investment policies. 

A letter from Henry E. Ley, cashier, The State 
National Bank, Wayne, Nebraska, which was one of 
the banks included in this study, gives such convincing 
testimony of the practical effectiveness of this study, 
as well as to other projects of the A.B.A. in the recent 
past, that even modesty and space limitations cannot 
restrain BANKING’s editors from passing along to its 
readers excerpts from Mr. Ley’s letter, as follows: 

“The American Bankers Association has done some 
very fine work in the past, but for the past year or year 
and a half I believe that the reports and figures they 
have compiled have meant more to the country banker 
than any other reports we have had the privilege of 
reading. 

“T must apologize in reporting to you that occa- 
sionally we are asked for figures from this office and due 
to the stress of business have, on some occasions, been 
forced to advise you that we did not have the time to 
complete the reports. After reading over this schedule, 
I want to assure you that any request you may make of 
this office in the future will receive immediate attention, 
regardless of the time it may take from our other work, 
for I feel if you continue to work up schedules and 
statistics ‘such as were included in this report we will 
receive many times over in value the amount of work 
which we may put into any figures which you may 
request.” 


List of Banks Financing IHC 
Time-Sales Grows 


About 2,500 agreements have been made by banks, 
under which they agree to finance as many as possible 
of International Harvester Company’s instalment sales 
covering tractors, farm equipment, and motor trucks, 
according to an article appearing in October Jnter- 
national Harvester World. 

The World article also states that additional banks 
are being added daily. Two bank photographs were used 
to illustrate the World article. One shows American 
Bankers Association President C. W. Bailey signing an 
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International instalment financing plan for his bank, 
the First National Bank of Clarksville, Tennessee, in 
the presence of local IH dealers. The second. photograph 
shows International’s dealer in Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, C. W. Schneider, with Lyman A. Matthews, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau. 

Clyde D. Harris, Cape Girardeau’s First National 
president, who is also chairman, Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the A.B.A., when calling attention 
to the above article, said that his bank along with the 
Farmers and Merchants is represented on the agri- 
cultural committee of the Cape Girardeau Chamber of 
Commerce and cooperates closely with the committee. 
He lists a three-point program which has been adopted 
by these banks, as follows: (1) Promotion and en- 
couragement of dairying; (2) promotion of soil conserva- 
tion; and (3) promotion of 4-H Clubs. 


Farmers Home Administration 


Dillard B. Lasseter, who has been administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration since January 1946 and 
in government service for 13 years, has been appointed 
administrator of the new Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, which came into being on November 1. 

The Farmers Home Administration was authorized 
by the Cooley Bill, now Public Law 731. Agricultural 
credit functions and assets of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and of the Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Division of the Farm Credit Administration are 
combined in the new agency. In addition to credit 
services, authorization is provided for government 
insurance of loans to farmers, and preference created 
for loans to enable veterans to acquire farms. 

Associated with Mr. Lasseter will be S. Paul Lindsey, 
Jr., recently director, Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
Division of Farm Credit; Robert W. Hudgens, formerly 
associate administrator, Farm Security; and other former 
FSA and FCA personnel. 


Farm Wages 


Farm wage rates in the United States were at a record 
high on October 1 for that date, although unchanged 
from July 1, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture. Day 
rates without board averaged $4.94 on October 1, 
compared with $4.39 a year earlier and the 1935-39 
average for October 1 of $1.55. All types of wage rates 
averaged 10 percent higher than a year ago. 

A total of 11,486,000 persons was working on farms 
on October 1—4 percent more than a year earlier. 


Mr. 


Matthews, left, with International's Cape Girardeau 


dealer, C. W. Schneider 
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Farmers and Bankers Capitalists, 
Says Rathbun 


“Farmers, like bankers, are capitalists, and as capi- 
talists, they are among our staunchest supporters of true 
American democracy, and the foremost opponents of 
Communism and the other “‘isms” that have been all 
too prevalent in our country,” said Henry H. Rathbun, 
president of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation, before a recent meeting in Buffalo of bankers 
from western New York and northern Pennsylvania. . 

“Perhaps you never thought of a farmer as a capi- 
talist,” said Mr. Rathbun. “Your capital is money; 
his is land and herds and equipment.” 

“How much labor and capital do you suppose it takes 
for a farmer to maintain just one cow? Not a herd, but 
a single milker. First, it requires $200 or more to buy 
the average dairy cow today. This, however, is just the 
beginning. In addition, he needs about seven acres of 
land to support her; and he is going to have to work 
(or hire someone to work) some 175 hours each year to 
keep that cow producing efficiently. On the basis of an 
industrial worker’s 40-hour week, that 175 hours rep- 
resents well over a month’s full labor for one man. 

“All told, a single cow requires a capital investment 
of about $700, plus another $265 a year more to main- 
tain her. These figures are from Cornell University, and 
when multiplied by the number of cows in an average 
dairy herd, they add up to quite an investment. 

“Like bankers, farmers have justifiable reason to 
expect to make a fair profit on their investment. 
Neither can stay long in business if they do not.” 


Canada’s Need for Soil Conservation 


Canadian bankers, like their counterparts in the 
United States, are becoming increasingly aware of the 
urgent need for soil conservation. Immediate action 
to preserve millions of acres of Canadian land from 
ruination by wind and water erosion was called for by 
The Royal Bank of Canada in a statement in a recent 
“Monthly Letter.” 

“Within reach of everyone, east and west, there are 
evidences of irreparable loss of topsoil, and unless the 
world is to go in for soilless culture of crops it is time for 
a big effort using all the resources of modern science and 
ingenuity,” said the Royal Bank. 

The letter concluded with the call for an “intelligent, 
planned, organized attack” through group methods 
which would follow the same general pattern as is em- 
ployed by banks, civic groups and government agencies 
in the States. 


80th Congress Agricultural 
Chairmanships 


Two Kansans—Senator Arthur Capper of Topeka 
and Representative Clifford R. Hope of Garden City— 
are in line for elevation to the chairmanships of the 
Senate and House agriculture committees, unless (1) 
through the streamlining of Congress under the La- 
Follette-Monroney Reorganization Act they should be 
superseded, which would seem unlikely because of their 
seniority record, or (2) one or the other should elect 
‘not to accept such chairmanships. 
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COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
OF AGRICULTURE. JAN. 1,1940-46 
tPEnCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS, AND LIABILITIES AND EQUITIES) 
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The chart which appears above is from the September Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, where it was used in “The Balance Sheet of 
Agriculture, 1946” 


Senator Capper, born in 1865, was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1918 and has been reelected to succeed himself 
each subsequent election. It is thought, in some quar- 
ters, that the Senator may wish, because of his advanced 
years, not to accept the powerful Senate Agricultural 
and Forestry Committee chairmanship. Next in line 
for this post, after Senator Capper, if the seniority rule 
prevails, is Senator Henrik Shipstead of Carlos, Minne- 
sota, who has served in the Senate continuously since 
1922. 

In January Representative Hope will start his elev- 
enth term in the House of Representatives from the 
Fourth Kansas District, composed of 33 counties. 


Nation’s Agricultural Plant 


American agriculture was worth $101.5 billion at the 
beginning of 1946, in bookkeeping terms, representing 
gains of nearly 12 percent from a year earlier and prac- 
tically 90 percent since January 1, 1940. 

The dollar valuation of agriculture is shown in “The 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946,” a study by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Of the total value of the nation’s agricultural plant on 
January 1, the study shows, farm real estate accounted 
for $56.6 billion, compared with $50.3 billion on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. Other physical assets made up $24.9 billion, 
compared with $24.4 billion a year earlier. Financial 
assets of farm operators totaled more than $20 billion, 
compared with $16.2 billion in 1945. 

Equities of farmers and other owners of the farm busi- 
ness accounted for $93.2 billion of the total dollar worth 
of agriculture, compared with $81.9 billion on January 
1, 1945. Creditors’ claims amounted to $8.3 billion, a 
decrease of $700 million from a year earlier. 

The increase in agriculture’s total worth since Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, the study points out, is attributable mainly 
to price increases for agriculture’s physical assets and to 
accumulations of financial assets resulting from a large 
volume of sales, at recent prices. 
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the grand jury charged that the de- 
fendant manufacturers -and finance 
companies, and particularly the manu- 
facturers, had engaged in a long list of 
practices designed to bring pressure 
upon their dealers to finance dealer 
sales through finance companies favored 
by or affiliated with the manufacturers. 


During the months which followed 
the indictments, and before trials were 


had thereon, Ford, Chrysler, Universal. 


Credit Company, CIT and Commercial 
Credit Company, along with their affili- 
ated companies, reached an agreement 
with the Government that in lieu of 
trial under the indictments these should 


-be dismissed, and consent decrees pro- 


hibiting the practices charged in the 
indictments would be entered. Accord- 
ingly, on November 7, 1938, bills of 
equity, in which the Government was 
the complainant, and in which injunc- 
tive relief against the acts complained 
of in the indictments was asked, were 
filed against Ford, Universal CIT, 
Chrysler, Commercial Credit, and other 
named affiliated companies. Answers to 
these equity complaints were filed on 
November 15, 1938, the indictments 
were dismissed and consent decrees 
were entered: one against Ford Motor 
Company, Universal Credit, CIT, and 
its affiliated companies; and another 
against Chrysler Corporation, its affil- 
iated corporations and Commercial 
Credit Company, and its affiliated 
corporations. 


Unaer the terms of these consent de- 
crees the manufacturers, Ford Motor 
Company and Chrysler Corporation 
and its affiliates, or any of their officers, 
directors, agents or employees: 

(1) Shall not give or make available 
to, or deny or threaten to deny to, any 
dealer any service or facility, nor shall 
they discriminate among their dealers 
in any other manner, for the purpose of 
influencing dealers to patronize Uni- 
versal CIT, or Commercial Credit, or 
any other finance company. 

(2) Shall not enter into or further 
continue any contract or agreement 
which either manufacturer may have 
with any dealer which provides that the 
dealer shall patronize a finance company 
selected by the manufacturer, or which 
requires the dealer to observe any plan 
for or any rate of financing the purchase 
or sale of automobiles designated by the 
manufacturer. 

(3) Shall not cancel or terminate any 


contract, franchise or agreement with 
any dealer, or threaten to do so, be- 
cause of failure of such dealer to patron- 
ize Universal CIT, Commercial Credit, 
or any other finance company. 

(4) Shall not, except upon written 
request of the dealer or prospective 
dealer, arrange or agree with Universal 
CIT, Commercial Credit, or any other 
finance company that an agent of the 
manufacturer or agent of the finance 
company shall together be present with 
any dealer or prospective dealer for the 
purpose of influencing the dealer to 
patronize Universal CIT, Commercial 
Credit, or any other finance com- 


y. 

(5) Shall not recommend, endorse, or 
advertise Universal CIT, Commercial 
Credit, or any other finance company to 
any dealer or to the public except under 
limited and specified conditions relating 
to “registered” finance companies (no 
finance companies have registered under 
the decree). 

(6) Shall not use any information 
obtained from any dealer, his agents, 
representatives or employees, by exam- 
ination or inspection of the dealer’s 
books and records, for the purpose of 
influencing such dealer to patronize 
Universal CIT, Commercial Credit, or 
any other finance company. 

(7) Shall not make any loan to or 


_ purchase the securities of any finance 


company. 

(8) Shall not pay any money or offer 
any other thing of value to any finance 
company for the purpose or effect of 
inducing or enabling such finance com- 
pany to offer to the dealers of the manu- 
facturer a lower finance charge than it 
would offer in the absence of such pay- 
ment, unless they shall make payment 
on a similar basis to every other finance 
company offering such lower finance 
charge. 


Likewise, Universal CIT and its affili- 
ates, and Commercial Credit Company 
and its affiliates, or any of their officers, 
directors, or employees: 

(1) Shall not represent in any man- 
ner to any dealer that the automobile 
manufacturer requires him to patronize 
Universal CIT or Commercial Credit 
Company or that his failure to do so will 
result in cancellation or termination by 
the manufacturer of his franchise, or in 
the loss of any advantage, service, or 
facility. 

(2) "Shall pay to every dealer who 
ceases to do business with the finance 
companies named in the decrees the 
amount of all reserves standing to the 
credit of a dealer, less any offsetting in- 
debtedness of the dealer within 30 days 
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after liquidation of all retail paper ac- 
quired from the dealer. : 

(3) Shall not enter into any contract, 
agreement or understanding with any 
dealer in connection with wholesale 
financing for which 4 separate charge is 
not made which requires the dealer to 
deal with Universal CIT or its affiliates, 
or Commercial Credit Company or its 
affiliates, in respect to retail financing of 
automobiles not financed at wholesale. 

(4) Shall not, except upon written 
request of the dealer, arrange or agree 
with the Ford Motor Company or the 
Chrysler Corporation, or any of its 
affiliates, to be present with the manu- 
facturer’s agent at the dealer’s place of 
business for the purpose of influencing 
the dealer to patronize Universal CIT, 
or Commercial Credit Company. 

(5) Shall not pay any manufacturer 
any money or thing of value as a bonus 
or commission on account of the retail 
time sales paper acquired by either 
Universal CIT or Commercial Credit 
Company from the dealers of the 
manufacturer. 


Aiso, Ford Motor Company, and Uni- 
versal CIT and its affiliates, or Chrysler 
Corporation and its affiliates, and Com- 
mercial Credit Company and its affili- 
ates, or any of their officers, directors, 
agents, or employees, shall not, col- 
lectively: 

(1) Refuse to accept payment for any 
automobiles shipped by either manu- 
facturer to a dealer from any finance 
company authorized by the dealer to 
make payment. 

(2) Refuse upon written request to 
make available or assign documents of 
title or lease with respect to automobiles 
shipped or delivered by the manufac- 
turer to the dealer and paid for by the 
finance company designated by the 
dealer. 

(3) Refuse space to any finance com- 
pany for maintaining an office in any 
place of business of the manufacturer if 
the manufacturer shall furnish space to 
Universal CIT, or Commercial Gredit 
Company. 

(4) Refuse to furnish any other 
finance company the identity or other 
information concerning dealers or pros- 
pective dealers. 

(5) Establish any practice, procedure 
or plan for the retail or wholesale financ- 
ing of automobiles for the purpose of 
enabling Universal CIT, Commercial 
Credit Company, or any other finance 
company to enjoy competitive advan- 
tage in obtaining the patronage of deal- 
ers, without making available the same 
to all other finance companies. 

While the decrees specifically enjoin 
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the practices noted above, they provide 
that Ford Motor Company and Chrys- 
ler Corporation may, under certain 
specifically prescribed and enumerated 
conditions, require the registration of 
finance companies for the purpose of 
availing themselves of certain permitted 
privileges, and may, under limited con- 
ditions, assist dealers in financial dis- 
tress in obtaining special facilities or 
services from a particular finance com- 
pany for a limited period of time. 
Likewise, the manufacturers may 


_adopt from time to time a plan of 


financing retail sales of automobiles. 
However, the acceptance of such a plan 
is purely voluntary and neither manu- 
facturer can in any fashion discriminate 
against any dealer or finance company 
that does not elect of its own free will to 
follow the plan recommended by the 
manufacturer. 


Ar the time indictments were returned 
against Ford and Universal CIT, and 
Chrysler and Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, indictments were likewise re- 
turned against General Motors Corpo- 
ration, General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, and other General Motors 
affiliates, charging conspiracy to violate 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The gist 
of these indictments against the Gen- 
eral Motors group was that the com- 
panies named in them had combined 
and conspired, through various and 
sundry means enumerated in the in- 
dictments, to restrict trade and com- 
merce in the wholesale and retail sale 
and financing of General Motors auto- 
mobiles in violation of the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The acts 
and practices used to bring about this 
conspiracy, as set out by the grand 
jury, were substantially the same as 
those charged in the Ford and Chrysler 
indictments. The General Motors group 
refused to enter into consent decrees in 
connection with these indictments, and 
the government proceeded with its 
prosecution and trial of this group upon 
the charges set forth in the indictments. 
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Where Other Banks Bank 


ident of a correspondent bank 
said, “During the past 20 
years you have handled loans 
for us totaling 21 million dol- 
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classes Sy security holders in 
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Business in Town 
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no higher cost than elsewhere, and 
thus to keep trade in the home com- 
munity to build prosperity. 

Located in the heart of a prosperous 
farming region, 18 miles west of Boise, 
Idaho, with a population of 13,800 and 
a trading area of 73,000 people, Nampa 
has an annual agricultural income of 
$30 million and an industrial income of 
$42 million. Its industries are correlated 
with farming, livestock raising and 
horticulture, and include shops for 
building refrigerated railroad cars, a 
sugar beet factory, Carnation Milk’s 
second largest United States plant, and 
a big meat-packing plant. The town has 
200 merchants doing an annual business 
of about $16 million. 

Branches of two banks are located in 
Nampa: the First Security Bank of 
Idaho and The Idaho First National 
Bank. Bank deposits total $20 million, 
and Canyon County residents invested 
$21 million in War Bonds through 1945. 


Warn the help of Pathfinder’s sales 
and merchandising staff, Nampa went 
into action. The two banks enthusias- 
tically cooperated ia the experiment. 
They made substantial subscriptions to 
help finance the week’s special enter- 
tainments, and an officer from each 
bank served on the finance committee 
and helped considerably in making the 
experiment a success.’ At the close of the 
week, local merchants were to deliver 
their sales reports to their respective 
banking connections, where totals were 
to be compiled and presented to Path- 
jinder for statistical purposes. 

Manufacturers crated up special ship- 
ments of scarce merchandise and intro- 
duced to the retailers the most modern 
techniques in merchandising. Where 
strikes or shortages prevented ship- 
ments, industries sent displays, signs 
and general dealer helps ordinarily con- 
signed only to large city outlets. Many 
sent representatives to Nampa to study 
results of the experiment. 

And Nampa itself prepared for the 
big week scheduled for midsummer of 
1946. The Chamber of Commerce col- 
lected $24,000 for civic building pro- 
grams. A huge neon sign was con- 
structed by an electrical company, 
proclaiming the event. One appliance 
store was rushed to completion a month 
before schedule. Many merchants re- 
modeled their stores, and others re- 
decorated inside and out. Stores in the 
business section presented outstanding 
merchandising displays equal to those 
in a metropolitan city. 


Style shows, a world premier and pre- 
views of motion pictures, a song com- 
posed by a national band leader for the 
occasion, a national radio broadcast, a 
Nampa beauty queen, an electrical liy- 

ing school, an aviation day (displaying 
$60, 000 in light planes), Greyhound and 
Trailways postwar buses staffed with 
comely stewardesses, a music festival, 
street dance, rodeo, barbecue, auto 
show, plastics’ exhibit, a farm equip- 
ment display, a junior livestock show 
and an all-breed dairy show and sale 
were some of the added attractions of 
“Know Your Own Strength” week. 

During Nampa-Pathfinder week, the 
city’s largest buying splurge took place. 
Manufacturers’ representatives, inter- 
ested in measuring consumer demand 
for their products, saw huge inventories 
swiftly depleted at ceiling prices. Nam- 
pans were obviously more than willing 
to buy in their own town. 

One department store’s Monday 
sales skyrocketed 250 percent over the 
previous Saturday’s sales. Piece goods’ 
sales shot up to 500 percent. Even the 
corner drugstore showed a 200 percent 
increase over Saturday, by noon on the 
first day. The newly-finished appliance 
store sold eight Bendix home laundries 
in a few hours. A furniture firm topped 
the biggest sales’ day in its history. 
Record crowds viewed displays and 
demonstrations of products to come, 
and many customers made deposits 
while others paid in full for future 
deliveries on durable goods. 

Even the church benefited with a 
$23,000 collection plate donated for a 
new church. 

The over-all average increase of par- 
ticipating stores over the same week in 
1945 was 121 percent, ranging from 
1,090 percent in electrical appliances to 
11 percent in automobiles. 

The town received nationwide pub- 
licity from the experiment and the 
banks are confident that any prosperity 
gained by the community will, of 
course, be beneficial and helpful to 
them. Merchants report that they feel 
the program has helped them consider- 
ably in dealing with manufacturers and 
jobbers, and that since the experiment 
they are received with a much more 
favorable attitude, when they visit the 
various eastern markets. They also re- 
ceive the same friendly welcome from 
their regular orders placed by mail. 
Nampa’s retailers expect to maintain 
annual sales of $20 million, compared 
with their previous $16 million. And the 
community as a whole feels that the 
event’ was very successful and worth- 
while, and that results will be noticeable 
for a long time to come. 
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SOME BANKS Say It With Music 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


In every case, the banks surveyed 
reported a high ratio of employee appro- 
bation of the use of music in general. 
A few examples to illustrate the point: 


Bank Employee 
Approval 
American Security and Trust 
Co., Washington, D.C. ... 100% 
Bank of America, San Fran- 
i 90 


94 


89 


Merchants National Bank of 
Mobile, Alabama 

Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank of New York..... : 

First National Bank of Mem- 


Paterson Savings Institution 
of Paterson, New Jersey. . . 
Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis............. 
Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company of New York.... 97 
First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City 


Two banks—Crocker First National 
and the Anglo California National 
Bank, both of San Francisco—report 
that while they were surveying the sit- 
uation, after a test period, employees 
petitioned for the music’s continuance. 


Tae frequency with which music is 
played varies. A few excerpts from the 
letters of the reporting banks will serve 
to illustrate the general pattern: 


“The music does not play con- 
stantly—there are pauses in the pro- 
gram.” . . . ‘‘Each morning we have 
an employee’s service, prepared and 
led by the employees, each employee 
taking the program for a period of one 
week.” . . . ““Our present schedule calls 
for eight periods of music beginning at 
9 A.M., and continuing until 5 P.M. 
These periods last for 15 minutes each 
until noon and are then increased to 
30 minutes each for the balance of the 
day.” ... “The electrical switch is 
turned on at 9 A.M. in the morning and 
the music plays continuously through- 
out each working day.” ... “We 
have several numbers around 9 o'clock 
and around 3:30.”"...“... after 
experimenting with various schedules 
we now play it for 30 minutes each 
hour.” keep the music on 
during our banking hours, and when- 
ever some of the staff are working late.” 
. . . “Music is played for 20 minutes 
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each hour, starting on the hour.” . 
“Music is furnished only during the 
period from 7 P.M. to 2:30 A.M., for 
20 to 25 minutes out of each hour.” 
... “Our program is on the hour 
every hour for 20 minutes, with a full 
half-hour at 12 noon and 2 P.M.” 
. . » “Our musical program is not con- 
tinuous, but plays for half an hour and 
is off half an hour.” 


Although at least five banks have 
organs, wired-in recordings are most 
commonly used. 

In almost all of the surveys made by 
banks, the workers mentioned several 
of the same specific ways in which the 
music is helpful to them. For example: 
It gives a “lift,” it reduces fatigue and 
nervous tension, breaks monotony and 
makes work more enjoyable, keeps them 
from becoming nervous and cross, 
makes fellow-workers more pleasant 
and cheerful, and causes them to look 
forward to their day’s work. 

Bank officers appear to be as favor- 
ably inclined toward music for their 
employees as do the employees. While 
most of the banks felt they had no ac- 
curate yardstick by which to measure 
improved employee efficiency resulting 
from the music, they were practically 
one in believing that improved morale 
led to improved efficiency. Several 


‘banks mentioned that the music re- 


duced noticeably the amount of em- 
ployee visiting. Some excerpts from 
letters of bank officers to illustrate 
further the points brought out here: 


“Greet them with a smile, Pasley—a friendly 
little smile.” 
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“The employee response was over- 
whelmingly favorable to it (music) and 
the heads of the departments enthusias- 

_ tically expressed their enjoyment of 
the music at a meeting our president 
called in order that we might discuss 
this feature. We believe that morale is 
elevated by the obvious cheerfulness 
and harmony that exists among the em- 
ployees . . . it is noticeable that there 
is less visiting and talking among the 
Bank and 
Trust Co., Richmond 


‘. . . there is no doubt that there is 
much less talking and visiting. We be- 
lieve that with this music the morale of 
our people is much better, and the feel- 
ing toward our bank is possibly bet- 
ter.’’—First National Bank, Kansas City 


“‘With one minor exception, all of our 
employees have been delighted with the 
music. We have no test to prove that 
employee morale has increased by leaps 
and bounds, but we do have the satis- 
faction of constant remarks of approval 
from our employees, even though the 
service is now one year old. They do 
not seem to grow tired of it, or uncon- 
scious of it.”—East River Savings Bank, 
New York 


“We have not had this installed 
long enough, nor have we been able to 
make sufficient comparisons to defi- 
nitely say that efficiency has been im- 
proved by a reduction in errors. We do 
feel, however, that the improvement 
in attitude toward the work does in- 
crease their efficiency and assist in 


doing the job a little better than if they: 
were not happy.” —Marquette National 


Bank, Minneapolis 


BANKING’s study reveals that cus- 
tomer response to music in banks paral- 
lels that of bank employees. This sub- 
ject, however, is an article in itself, 
which we shall present in a later issue. 


Home Loan System 


Prospects 


H™ financing credit supplied by 
member savings and loan associa- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System for the 1946-1947 period may 
approach the record volume of $7 
billion, according to an estimate made 
public today by Harold Lee, governor 
of the System. Of this total, up to $4 
billion would be for houses constructed 
under the building goal of the veterans 
emergency housing program, and the 
balance for purchase money mortgages 
and refinancing and reconditioning 
loans, he reported. 

The prospective demand for loans is 
far ahead of the volume of lending by 
these savings institutions for any two- 
year period since the establishment of 
the System in 1932, Governor Lee said. 

“Compared with any year’s loan 
activity since lending figures have been 
compiled nationally, the amount of 
home mortgage investment needed to 
meet the goal of the veterans’ program 
represents an unprecedented challenge 
to financial institutions,” he com- 
mented. 


Conrenrty, savings and loan as- 
sociations are making about a third of 
all loans on homes. Applying that ratio 
to the $12 billion estimated needs of 
the veterans’ program, associations may 
be called on to supply up to $4 billion, 
in addition to satisfying normal require- 
ments from borrowers which in 1944 
and 1945 together amounted to more 
than $3 billion, exclusive of loans for 
construction purposes. Future financing 
of multi-family projects by savings and 
loan associations, through individual or 
joint participation loans within the 
regulations on that type of lending, 
should add even more to these figures. 

“The seven billion dollar estimate of 
total lending by members of the Sys- 
tem does not mean that these associa- 
tions must receive new savings to that 
extent from the public, above with- 
drawals, since a large proportion of the 
amount needed will come from cash 
and government bonds on hand and 
repayments on outstanding mortgages.” 

Governor Lee emphasized that these 
projections of lending activity for 1947 
and the balance of 1946 are based on 
assumptions affecting many factors, 
embracing the over-all progress of the 
veterans emergency housing program, 
the trend of building costs, the type 
and dollar average of construction loans 
made and general economic conditions. 
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Why Consumer 
Credit Control? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


controls. Regulation of consumer credit 
falls into the category of what is called 
“selective” controls. Selective controls, 
as the term implies, as in the case of 
margin requirements and now also of 
consumer credit, are specifically directed 
at a particular use of bank credit. They 
would supplement the general controls 
over the volume of money and credit. 
Their purpose would be to regulate the 
flow of credit into those markets where 
there is a danger of “excessive” expan- 
sion or where the expansion which 
would take place on the basis of the 
usual credit considerations would be 
“harmful” in some manner to the 
economy as a whole. 

This point of view raises many issues 
about which there is and will continue 
to be much controversy. Certainly a 
great deal of further clarification is 
necessary with respect to the various 
methods of control, when and to what 
extent they should be used, the rela- 
tionships between the numerous gov- 
ernmental authorities. whose activities 
and interests are implicated in a more or 
less direct way in the operations of the 
money and credit system, and the ulti- 
mate purposes of monetary and credit 
controls. Whatever the development of 
opinion in these issues may be, it would 
seem an obvious course to settle the 
matter with reference to consumer in- 
stalment credit now. Although instal- 
ment credit is an appreciable item, its 
relative importance in the total is stil] a 
minor one. Nor is its responsibility for 
the movements of production, employ- 
ment, and business activity sufficiently 
clear so that the case can now be made 
upon grounds, free of reasonable doubt, 


that the general benefits far outweigh 


the disadvantages of administrative 
regulation by a governmental author- 
ity. Moreover the record of bank losses 
in consumer credit supports the con- 
clusion that present practices and 
standards are consistent with “safe” 
banking. 


Labor will only triumph in any nation 
if it labors. 


When there is too much stall in instal- 
ment, a boom has gone too far. 


It’s just possible that a fellow with an 
inferiority complex has a good sense of 
values. 


December 1946 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


as hereby that the Board 
28,1 


SIGNS & NAME PLATES 
yable December 17, 1946, to 


holders of such stock of record at the Distinctive, permanent bronse benk 


: signs, desk » tellers signs, 
close of business December 4, 1946, 


and $1.25 per share on the Company’s Dept. BP. 

5% Preferred Stock, payable January 1 ' Bronze Tablet Headquarters 

1947, to holders of such stock of UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc 

roar at the close of business Decem- 570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
r 4, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
October 28, 1946. 
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BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 


Attorney, Harvard LL.B., 15 years’ experience 

estate and trust administration; estate analyst; 

income tax and banking work; seeks position as 

bank officer in New York City or vicinity. Pre- geographical areas. Background of 20 

vious administrative experience. Best references. commercial banking and industrial al Setce. 
Former Commander Naval Reserve. Box B, care of weve rr ye BANKING, 12 East 36th Street, 
Banxtne, ]2 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y, a te 


Won’t you ask us — 


to send you a complimentary copy of BANKING’s monthly NEWSLETTER on: 
Proposed legislation affecting banking, analysis of the money and security 
markets, business and banking, and news of general interest to the banking 
profession. Subscription price: $1.50 a year to A. B. A. and A. I. B. members; 
$3.00 to others. Write to: BANKING—12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Contour plowing 
for better land use 
is included oa. 
the many approv: 
farm practices por- 
trayed at Harvest- 
er Farm.” Today 
farmers are work- 
ingtokeepthat pre- 
cious layer of top- 
soil on their 


The champion 
Holstein, fully an- 
imated, breathes, 
and is milked by an 
International Har- 
vester milker. Con- 
struction of the five 
cows required the 
skillful _craftsman- 
ship of a master 
taxidermist. 


Good farmers 
everywhere take 
pride in caring for 
their equipment... 
Here, machine 
shed protects such 
1H products as the 
in drill, hammer 
mill and spreader. 
In the fields are a 
Farmall tractor, 
plow, self-pro- 
pelled combine,and 
pick-up baler. 


Write Museum of 
Science and Industry, 
Chicago 37, Iil., 
for illustrated 
booklet describing 
t Farm’”’ 


seE “Harvester Farm’’ 


THE NEXT TIME YOU'RE 
IN CHICAGO AT MUSEUM 
OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
IN JACKSON PARK 


THAT COMPLETELY MODERN, mechanized farm you've 
always wanted to inspect at close range is now on year- 
round view in Chicago...indoors, where the summer 
sun shines every day! It’s “Harvester Farm,” constructed 
by International Harvester as a permanent exhibit of the 
Museum of Science and Industry. 


There’s inspiration for farm wives inside the charming 
Colonial farmhouse. Designed from the expressed prefer- 
ences of farm families throughout the country, this house 
has a neat, efficient kitchen with every modern conven- 
ience, including the latest type of home refrigeration. 


At the end of the walk is the big white barn that aouses 
the five most productive breeds of dairy cattle. In the spic- 
and-span milk house every milk-handling operation is 
done with sanitary, labor-saving equipment. Other farm 
buildings— workshop, brooder house, forge, etc.—are 
found on “Harvester Farm” just the way farmers every- 
where would like them on their places. 


These are only the high points of this exhibit, in which 
the farm fields seem to stretch to the far horizon. Plan to 
see it—57th Street, Jackson Park—when visiting Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


The Outlook. The uncertain economic weather we’ve 
had this past year is one reason business today does 
not know whether to worry about inflation or defla- 
tion. It does not know whether it’s too hot or too cold. 

The year saw the thermometer of employment and 
activity generally reach its highest point in the midst of 
strikes and adverse news of the most chilling kind. 

It was a year which saw a swing to the political right, 
accompanied by a stubborn bear market in stocks. 

The year brought a balanced national budget into 
sight for the first time in a decade and a half, but this 
startling vision was accompanied by anxiety concerning 
the deflationary effect of another large drop in govern- 
ment expenditures. 

It watched total income payments to individuals 
mount to the highest point in history in the face of huge 
cuts in government spending. 

It heard dire predictions that goods would price 
themselves out of the market, uttered in the same 
breath with concern about the prospect of production 
outrunning demand and thus causing a fall in prices. 

It heard constant talk about a business recession just 
around that famous corner where prosperity hid so 
long, and it heard also evidence of an immense unfilled 
demand for goods. : 

And so the rather attractive record of “business in 
general” this year does not afford much indication of 
what to expect next year. For one reason, there has 
been no such thing as “business in general” because, in 
a special sense today, the phrase is misleading. 


Some Prospered. The impact of controls and labor 
difficulties has varied greatly in different fields. Retail 
outlets, industries producing non-durable consumer 
goods, amusements and many service establishments 
did exceptionally well, but this was not true of rail- 
roads, communications and the manufacturers of dura- 
ble consumer goods who were expected to mass-produce 
us into an era of postwar well-being. 

While the overall profits picture will probably show 
up fairly well, it will be largely a reflection of tax credits, 
the elimination of the excess profit levy and the ab- 
normal expansion in certain -fields. So this pleasant 
average offers slight comfort to the automobile in- 
dustry, for example, where employment is. at an all- 
time peak, payrolls up three-fourths over 1941 but 
output less than half what it was in that year. 


Striking Against Strikes. It may be several 
months before business finds out what happened in 
November. The pattern is certainly far from clear, 
although some lines are beginning to show up, and these 


seem to point to less and less justification for strikes. 

For example, we can be fairly sure that there will be 
reduction in taxes which amounts, actually, to an in- 
crease in pay for millions of individuals, thus taking 
away one reason for strikes. 

Business will be progressively freer from various 
government expenditures and a real attempt to balance 
the budget. This will tend to produce an atmosphere of 
monetary stability and to that extent operate to dis- 
courage strikes. 

There will be an effort to make changes in labor 
legislation in the direction of preventing strikes. 

Business will be progressively freer from various 
controls and this in itself will make it possible to adjust 
wages and prices in accordance with the needs of each 
situation and the necessities of competition. 

Another sure element in the future is that price resist- 
ance will increase steadily. Already an important factor, 
this will become even more so in the future. A logical 
effect of this will be lower prices and less motive to 
strike. 

In the building field the effects of public resistance 
to prices is a particularly important factor. Officials 
of various associations of general contractors in 15 
states scattered across the country were interviewed by 
BANKING recently and asked this question: “Will 
further increase in prices seriously interfere with build- 
ing construction?” 

Eighty-six percent replied in the affirmative regarding 
single residential dwellings; 80 percent said “yes” 
as to apartment houses; 60 percent said “yes” concern- 
ing commercial and industrial building. 


Consumer Loans. The volume of personal and con- 
sumer loans has reached a point where it merits some 
watching by banks. This is true particularly because 
the present high figure has been reached while the sup- 
ply of credit-bought goods is still relatively meager. 

Heretofore the largest total of such credit by banks 
occurred in September 1941 when the amount was $451 
million. In September 1946 this total had reached $490 
million and was still rising. 

The question is why should there be such a high vol- 
ume of this kind of borrowing? A spot check of 25 im- 
portant consumer credit lenders has just disclosed that 
a great majority of the borrowers are in the necessitous 
classification. In other words, they need money to pay 
bills and meet current living expenses. 

Another reason for the large amount of consumer 
credit outstanding is simply the rise in prices in recent 
years. Evidence of this is that the average size of such 
loans is about twice what it was before the war. 
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To the Bankers of America: 


ongratulations on your 


trillion-dollar 
check volume for 


HECKS handled by America’s banks 
during the year that is closing will 
amount to two-and-a-half times the total 
for 1939! This trillion-dollar volume is a 
new all-time high. 
Through the confusion of war’s end, re- 
conversion, wide-spread industrial disloca- 
tions, the bankers of the country absorbed 


these hugely increased demands on their 
facilities and resources with their tradition- 
al efficiency. 

This has been another demonstration of 
the resiliency and strength of American 
banking. The Safety Paper Division of 
Hammermill offers sincere congratulations 
on this great achievement. 
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must maintenance UP? 


NOT IN THE CASE OF PLUMBING. No sir! No 
home need be built for so little that copper 
tubes cannot be used for water lines. They 
cost, installed, so very little more than rust- 
able piping that the resultant net savings in 
upkeep will make the house cost less to own 
and live in, and furnish a proportionately 
sounder risk for long term mortgage money. 
F.H.A. has recognized this for years. So 
have lending institutions. And _ besides, 
there’s the convenience and comfort of a 


home with a rust-free piping system. 


Anaconda Copper Water Tubes in all 


standard sizes and in two wall thicknesses 


(Types K and L) are supplied, together 
with solder-type fittings, by wholesale dis- 
tributors in every part of the country. 
Plumbing contractors can complete an on- 
the-site installation of copper tubes with 


ease, efficiency and economy. 


In short, dollars invested in housing will 
go just a little further when copper tubes 


are used. 4002 


COPPER TUBES 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LrD., 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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